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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 5 3 
1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should Editorial. 
unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept : 
the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is Z 3 < 5 
summed up in fove to God and fove to man.—[Passed ananimously by the National HE ordination of Dr. Briggs as a priest of the 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] Protestant Episcopal Church meets with stubborn 
opposition from influential members of that Church. 


It is claimed that he is not sound in doctrine, and 


Contents. that to ordain him in the face of the condemnation 
a passed upon him by the Presbyterian Church will put the 
EDITORIAL. Episcopal Church in a false position, and make a bad 
Dey ae d’Syinpathyy Watomibiient of & ae Cie en Hi precedent for the future. It is reported that Bishop Potter, 
4 seeing that Dr. Briggs does not expect to be a parish min- 
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: Secretary Long’s Letter; Secretary Long’s Letter. . . 515 Episcopal churches in New York have been offered to 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. Bishop Potter for the services of ordination. While we 
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perance Congress, by Samuel J. Barrows . . . = . 516 think that under the circumstances the Episcopal Church 
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ee peur: by Charles W. Wendte . . . . - . . "522 that have been going on in the religious belief of the civil- 
Bina Ramabal. Association The Magnet ¢ iets Gospel - ; $20 ized world, While printing some of the ancient formularies, 
In Memoriam . . Be: : pat ead and retaining in its Book of Common Prayer doctrinal state- 
Clark Goodhue Howland » 2 1 1. 535 ments that are not commonly accepted by many of its clergy 
THE PULPIT. : and laity, it has offered an open door and a cordial welcome 
The Naturalness of Religion, by Rev. F.C. Southworth . 519 to the lay heretics from other churches, no questions being 
BRETUAL LIFE. oe ee bgt asked. It is well for this popular Church to line up with the 
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BR mMECoIvctin a ets dere mi ek sah ake wt Sk NorTHERN people who condemn the lynchers of the South 
THE HOME. are often puzzled by what seems to be a contradiction be- 
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GOOD NEYS. their black slaves. It is often stated by Southerners, as a 
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he was worked to death in some swamp or mine. With 
emancipation, all discipline was relaxed. Slave parents did 
not know how to train their children, the heavy hand of the 
master was withdrawn, no one had authority to wield the 
whip, and graceless boys, who in slavery would have taken 
the short road to heavy punishment and an early death, were 
set free. The result, well known in the South, is that a 
small minority of the black race has become ignorant, beastly, 
and dangerous. Let these facts answer the questions of our 
Northern friends. But let no man use them as an excuse for 
inflicting cruel and unusual punishment for crimes which 
would be adequately dealt with under the law. 


Fd 


Art the Czar’s Peace Conference at The Hague the United 
States will be represented by Hon. Andrew D. White, 
now ambassador at Berlin; Hon. Stanford Newel, United 
States minister to Holland, and therefore already in resi- 
dence at The Hague; President Seth Low, of Columbia 
University ; Capt. A. T. Mahan, of the navy (retired); and 
Capt. William Crozier, of the army, with Hon. Frederick 
Williams Holls of New York as secretary and counsel. 
The current number of the American Monthly Review of Re- 
views contains sketches of these six men, which seem amply 
to justify their appointment. They represent widely differ- 
ent modes of training and habits of thought. They are all 
men of action. They represent the army, the navy, the uni- 
versities, diplomacy, and political science. It is certain that 
they will give intelligent attention to all questions brought 
before the conference, and, as opportunity offers, will be com- 
petent to direct the thought of the commissioners toward 
ends worthy of the great nations engaged. 


a 


Facts and statistics can honestly be made to lead to wrong 
conclusions. For instance, one triumphantly cites the fact 
that a majority of the successful men in a city were born and 
bred in the country. This fact is said to prove the superi- 
ority of country life. The time was when Boston was the 
only city in New England. It grew by immigration from all 
the country towns. The boys who flocked into Boston came 
from the country because they had no other place to come 
from. But there is nothing in that fact to show that they 
were superior to the Boston boys who were already on the 
ground. ‘To get a just view, one should compare city boys 
when there were, say, one thousand of them with the first one 
thousand who came in from the country to seek their fortune. 
But that is not the method of the statistician who jumps at 
conclusions. He compares a thousand city-bred boys with 
ten or twenty thousand country boys, and so really furnishes 
no basis for a judgment concerning the comparative merits 
of town and country life. 
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WHEN Count Gurowski died in Washington, his nearest 
friend said to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe that, “as the count 
had been a man of no religious belief, she thought it would 
be best to invite a Unitarian minister to officiate at his 
funeral.” The Ziving Church thereupon makes the follow- 
ing comment: “‘Of no religious belief ’— therefore, ‘ best to 
invite a Unitarian minister to officiate,’ is a logical sequence 
as grim as it is delicious.” Such things have a humorous 
aspect, and Unitarians are always ready to laugh with those 
who see the humor of it. Hon. Patrick A. Collins, a Catho- 
lic, quoted recently at the Unitarian Club of Boston the say- 
ing of one who said that, if he were not a Catholic, he would 
be a Unitarian on the ground that he preferred to believe 
everything or nothing. Every Unitarian present laughed ; 
and yet every one knew that underneath the humorous as- 
pect of these things there is a very serious reality. For in- 
stance, a Baptist lady berating Unitarians condemned them 
for believing that, if an unconverted young man should sud- 
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denly die, there was a hope and a chance for him in another 
world. A few days later her own son died in that way. 
Then she asked the Unitarian minister to attend the funeral, 
giving as a reason that her own minister could say nothing 
to comfort her, and, while she didn’t believe the doctrine 
held by the Unitarian, she would rather hear what he would 
say than anything her own minister could offer on such an 
occasion. In the present writer’s experience it happened 
that he was called to attend the funeral of a stranger dying 
in a hospital, by the Episcopal matron, who timidly confided 
to one of the trustees the question, “ As Dr. [the Epis- 
copal minister] is not in town, and this woman said she was 
a Unitarian, wouldn’t it be right to ask the Unitarian min- 
ister to attend her funeral?” That is humorous also. 


J 


Tuer rapid changes which are forced by new inventions 


cause great hardship to men and women who are thrown out 


of the places to which they were fitted by training and expe- 
rience. Often there seems to be no way for them to get into 
the ringing grooves of change, and go on prosperously with 
the new order of things. But this evident and painful fact 
is often used in such a way as to discourage the young. 
Much of the current talk about the new industrial conditions 
gives young men and women the impression that this is a 
less kindly world to grow up in than it was once, and that 
it will be harder to make a living and to find a place for 
usefulness and influence. We do not so read the facts. It 
is a larger world to live in than it was before the invention 
of the steam-engine and the application of electricity. The 
world is larger socially, politically, and industrially. The op- 
portunities are multiplied, but the new knowledge requires 
knowledge to match it. New influences compel the choice of 


skilful men and women to work them. The rapid progress - 


of manufactures and commerce sets the pace for people of 
resolution and enterprise. So far as our observation goes, 
and it has been extensive, even the dullards are no worse off 
than they were fifty years ago, while the young people who 


are trained, intelligent, alert, and conscientious have innu- . 


merable opportunities now, such as no one dreamed of fifty 
years ago. The typewriter alone has created opportunity for 
thousands of young people who, fifty years ago, would have 
found nothing better than work in a Lowell mill. There can 
be no industrial combination which will not make human 
ability the highest-priced commodity in the market. 


& 


UnbeER the old Calvinistic régime in New England, when 
logic ruled supreme, and drove men with rigor from the 
premises which they accepted to their legitimate conclusions, 
some strange doctrines grew up. One, which was a perfectly 
legitimate outcome of the doctrine of election, was that a 
Christian should be willing to be damned for the glory of 
God. A story has come down from those days which 
probably shows only what might have happened, and how 
the human mind can find a way of escape from the most 
awful doctrines which can be invented. As the story goes, 
a man wished to join the church, and presented himself before 
the examining committee. ~All went well until they came to 
the question, ‘ Would you be willing to be damned for the 
glory of God?” The candidate hesitated, and after reflec- 
tion slowly answered, “No, I don’t think I can say that.” 
He was therefore rejected. But he wished to join the church, 
and for many days he pondered the question in his heart. 
Finally, light came. He reflected: “God is just and wise and 
good. If he thinks I ought to be damned, it must be right, 
and I ought to be willing.” Then he added, “ And if I am 
willing, he will not damn me.” He presented himself again 
to the examining committee, and, as before, went on pros- 
perously until he came to the question, ‘‘ Would you be will- 
ing to be damned for the glory of God?” To which he 
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triumphantly replied, “ Yes, I should prefer it.” Dr. Gordon 
says, “ No one could be willing to be damned for the glory of 
God.” He underestimates the resources of the human mind. 
The logic that formed that doctrine was adequate to provide 
a way of escape for the believer whose reasoning. was 
thorough-going. 


Duty and Sympathy. 


Sympathy is that engaging virtue by virtue of which the 
sympathetic individual is able to put himself in the place of 


another person and feel as he imagines that person would feel. 


We may sympathize with joy or with sorrow, with innocence 
or with crime, with the oppressor or with the oppressed. But, 
whatever may be the object of sympathy, something is ex- 
pected to come of it in the way of conduct. We have many 
friends and correspondents who earnestly desire light on one 
question, which is a very small part of the general relation of 
sympathy and duty. ‘“ How far ought one to allow his sym- 
pathies to be excited by persons and events which will cause 
him pain while he can do no good?” Ought one to shut 
out of his thoughts the innumerable thousands of those who 
suffer from disease, ignorance, cruelty, and neglect? Has 
any one a right to go about useful and happy work with a 
mind attuned to the sunshine, the beauty of the heavens and 
the earth, and the happy thoughts of the careless and the 
innocent? Often the question is asked in bitterness of spirit, 
“ How dare any man enjoy any luxury, knowing that not far 
away some wretch is near to starvation?” 

The practical answer which civilization gives to such ques- 
tions is simple, and at first seems satisfactory. And yet the 
very answer suggests a deeper question, which is not so easily 
answered, The ready reply which comes to the surface of 
the mind and controls the practical action of the majority of 
us is that it is a waste of energy to allow one’s self to suffer 
where he can do no good. The law of “inhibition ” discoy- 
ered by the psychologist comes in here as a labor-saving 
device. Our emotions are under control. One emotion can 
be inhibited or checked by another. When sympathy is 
excited to a painful degree by the knowledge that other 
human beings are suffering extremities of anguish, common 
sense often steps in and inhibits that sympathetic emotion. 
We say: ‘We can do no good, we cannot reach this suffering 
and remove it. Therefore let us dine in peace and quietly 
sleep, that we may be prepared forthe duties of the coming 
day.” 

This is the dictate and conduct of common sense. Men 
and women are constantly wearing their nerves to fiddle- 
strings ; they are tense with sympathetic excitement over the 
sins of some classes and the sufferings of others ; but nothing 
comes of it excepting weariness and vexation of spirit. All 
men have a right to be happy. No one can be happy who 
sympathizes with all the sufferings that come within the 
range of his knowledge. 

The prosperous world of human life has learned to protect 
itself. But the dictates of common-sense often become the 
rules of a hard heart and an unsympathetic mind. When 
one would show how the other half lives, a part of the pros- 
perous half replies: Wedo not wish to know. Why should 
we go mourning all our days because the other half suf- 
fers for its improvidence and its sin? In feudal days men 
and women who in many respects were refined, chivalrous, 
and high-minded, carried this inhibition of the sympathetic 
emotion so far that they could tumble prisoners into a sun- 
less dungeon underneath the castle hall, seal up the entrance, 
and merrily dine above, while their prisoners were dying of 
starvation below. In such cases the dictates of common 
sense were driven to their uttermost application. 

Still, the rule is right. We may protect ourselves from suf- 
fering when nothing can come of it. But a new aspect of 
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the question is now coming into the consciousness of this 
generation. There is in no city or town, in no Common- 
wealth or Territory of the United States, any suffering that is 
not conceivably preventable. The end of some of the pen- 
alties of sin and the sufferings brought on by misconduct, 
together with some of the consequences of mysterious dis- 
eases, is not in sight. But an end might be put to most of 
the sufferings of the poor, the sick, the ignorant, and the un- 
fortunate, if all their happier brethren should all together 
recognize the evils that cause the suffering, see that they are 
preventable, sympathize with the sufferings that they cause, 
and determine that they shall be abolished. While, then, 
common sense says to the individual, “ You have a right to 
enjoy your life, you have a right to inhibit the sympathies 
which interfere with your happiness,” the uncommon sense 
which is coming in begins to better this instruction by adding 
to the maxim of self-defence the charge to be on the alert, to 
find new occasions or make them; when sympathy would be 
effective. To shut out the thought of the sufferings of others 
is a protective device of nature, and is commonly justified. 
But, when through sympathy one is able to put himself in a 
fellow-creature’s place, and then to make that place a safe 
and happy one for that other one, the painful emotion of 
sympathy is transformed, or, rather, it is inhibited by a finer 
feeling. Happiness in its most exquisite form follows such 
an experience. Those who do the most good are the happi- 
est, and they who know happiness in its finest forms do the 
most good. 


Entombment of a Dead Creed. 


Last week we registered the fact that the Third Church of 
Boston — the historic Old South, perhaps the most prominent 
representative in New England of Orthodox Congregational- 
ism — has recently voted to drop the Westminster Confession, 
thus formally renouncing all allegiance to the Calvinistic sys- 
tem of theology. 

The whole story is worth telling. The Old South congre- 
gation was gathered in 1669. Like many of the early New 
England churches, it had no bond of union save a religious 
covenant,— a covenant in this case abundant in doctrinal 
implications. In 1680 its orthodoxy was buttressed by the 
adoption of the Westminster Confession, with its cold-forged 
declarations of unconditional election and reprobation, lim- 
ited atonement, endless punishment of the non-elect “ for the 
glory of God,” and moral worthlessness of the unregenerate. 
Through a dozen pastoral administrations the door of admis- 
sion for members and ministers was by way of unquestioning 
acceptance of both covenant and creed. 

But a gradual “suspense of faith ” must have crept over 
nearly all minds, for since 1838 the creed has never been 
called to the attention of any candidate for membership ; and 
in 1857, when the good Dr. Manning was installed, his ex- 
press dissent from some of the articles called forth no protest. 
His predecessor, Dr. Blagden, supposed himself a thorough- 
going Calvinist ; but, when some zealous official procured the 
printing and distribution of the Confession, in order to 
revive the orthodox zeal of the members, an intelligent lady, 
in great distress of mind, sought her pastor with the sulphur- 
ous document in hand, and was kindly assured that she need 
give it no attention. It has ever since remained inoperative 
and inert, so that, of the five hundred persons admitted to 
the church during the fourteen years of Dr, Gordon’s pastor- 
ate, hardly one knew of its existence. 

At a meeting of the church on the 27th of April the dea- 
cons made a full statement of the situation, and offered a res- 
olution that the creed be “set aside,” so that assent to the 
covenant might be the only condition of fellowship. The 
reading of the archaic and obsolete document caused a shock 
of surprise and amusement, as if the opening of the family 
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closet had disclosed a forgotten skeleton. After due consid- 
eration the resolution was carried almost unanimously,— 
134 to 6. The few negative votes represented no desire to 
retain the old form, but only a preference to set up some 
other statement of doctrine in its place. Thus there was not 
a single mourner present at the burial of the dead Calvinistic 
symbol: it was merely the decent putting out of sight of a 
dried-up theological mummy,— the somewhat belated com- 
mitting of dust to dust. 

Dr. Gordon, the present pastor, has taken no direct part in 
procuring this action. All the more instructive is the fact 
that the free and broad spirit of his ministry has helped to 
bring the church to a point which made such action easy and 
inevitable. 

The ancient covenant is now the only bond and test of 
fellowship. Its Trinitarianism is undogmatic, and seems to 
shun the assertion of tri-personality. With freedom of inter- 
pretation, it might be sincerely adopted as a form of conse- 
cration by those Unitarians who recognize the Father as 
manifest in the Son, and call the divine influence the Holy 
Spirit. It runs thus: “You do now, in the presence of God 
and before his holy angels and this assembly, solemnly pro- 
fess to give up yourself to God the Father as your chief 
good; to the Son of God as your Mediator, Head, and Lord, 
relying on him as the Prophet, Priest, and King—of your sal- 
vation; to the Holy Spirit of God as your Sanctifier, Guide 
and Comforter, to be a temple for him to dwell in. You pro- 
fess to give up yourself to this one God, who is the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, in an everlasting covenant, 
to love, obey, and serve him forever.” 

The action of the Church marks the immense change of 
belief accomplished during the present century; but it means 
no abrupt new departure, and implies no weakening of faith 
in what our orthodox brethren would call the evangelical sys- 
tem, as now more rationally interpreted. The chief signifi- 
cance of the act, as the Congregationalist notes, is in its 
ethical import. ‘The Church has determined to be honest 
with the world and with the sister churches.” 

From this point of view we congratulate the Old South for 
setting an example worthy to be followed by all the rest of 
Christendom. Such honesty is not only the best policy: it 
is obedience to the spirit of truth; it is vital Christian dis- 
cipleship. It is pruning the vine that it may bear more and 
better fruit: it is laying aside hindering weights, or dropping 
impedimenta. It is faithfulness to the light of to-day as the 
fathers were to the light of yesterday. Calvinism was once 
accepted by brave, true, and strong men as a creed to live 
and die by. But its passing from the modern mind is one 
among many illustrations of the fact that “time makes an- 
cient good uncouth.” Yet it is not so much by argument or 
controversy as by the excretory processes of spiritual growth 
and by the steady onward march of thought and life that we 
‘leave the things that are behind.” 


Old and New. 


Now will I sing to my wellbeloved a song of my beloved 
touching his vineyard. My wellbeloved hath a vineyard in a 
very fruitful hill: and he fenced it, and gathered out the 
stones thereof, and planted it with the choicest vine, and 
built a tower in the midst of it, and also made a winepress 
therein: and he looked that it should bring forth grapes, and 
it brought forth wild grapes. Judge, I pray you, betwixt me 
and my vineyard. What could have been done more to my 
vineyard, that I have not done in it? Wherefore, when I 
looked that it should bring forth grapes brought it forth wild 
grapes? Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning, 
that they may follow strong drink; that continue until night, 
till wine inflame them! And the harp, and the viol, the 
tabret, and pipe, and wine, are in their feasts: but they 
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regard not the work of the Lord, neither consider the opera- 
tion of his hands. 

Woe unto them that draw iniquity with cords of vanity, 
and sin as it were with a cart rope. Woe unto them that 
call evil good, and good evil; that put darkness for light, 
and light for darkness; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter! Woe unto them that are wise in their own eyes, 
and prudent in their own sight! Woe unto them that are 
mighty to drink wine, and men of strength to mingle strong 
drink: which justify the wicked for reward, and take away 
the righteousness of the righteous from him ! — /sazah v. 


Current Topics. 


One of the most striking political developments of the day 
in the United States is to be seen in the opposition to the 
trusts,— a movement which is gathering force in all parts of 
the country, and which promises to bring about the adoption 


of more or less strong anti-trust resolutions in the platforms 


of both the great political parties of the country. The West 
has taken up the overshadowing economic issue with great 
earnestness. ‘The legislature of Arkansas has already passed 
a law prohibiting agreements among insurance companies. 
This piece of legislation is regarded as the inauguration of a 
similar policy by the law-givers of Arkansas with reference to 
other combinations of corporate power and corporate re- 
sources. In Missouri the Court of Appeals has decided that 
the payment of a debt to a trust cannot be legally enforced. 
Similar expressions of enmity to the great industrial combina- 
tions are in process of concrete formulation in several other 
Western States. In the East the Democratic newspaper 
organs are making a loud outcry against the trusts. A more 
subdued chorus of protest proceeds from Republican leaders, 
who urge their party to place itself upon record as opposed 
to the present tendencies in the industrial methods of the 
country. 
ae 


Gen. ELWELL S. Oris, in chief command of the American 
land forces in the Philippines, has not yet accepted the offer of 
an armistice which was made by the insurgent general, Luna, 
over two weeks ago; and, while the insurgent leaders are 


ostensibly endeavoring to secure the sanction of their parlia- — 


ment to an act of absolute surrender to the American forces, 
the war is going on relentlessly. It is a matter of consider- 
able doubt whether the insurgents have acted with entire 
sincerity in their request for an armistice as a preliminary 
step looking toward negotiations for permanent peace. The 
Filipino juntas at Paris and London still reiterate their oft- 
repeated assertion that the war in the Philippines will never 
end so long as the United States continues to advance its 
claim to sovereignty over the islands. Inasmuch, however, 
as the juntas have been detected in the authorship of many 
misleading statements, the government at Washington has 
shown no precipitate intention to place credence in their 
latest pronouncement. Aguinaldo has made no open state- 
ment of his purposes since the middle of last month; and it 
is presumed that the leader of the rebellion against Spain in 
the Philippines is considering seriously the advisability of an 
abandonment of his project of an independent Filipino re- 
public. . 
ae 


AN extraordinary amount of agitation has been occasioned 
by the attempt of Edward Atkinson, a well-known philan- 
thropist of Boston and a member of the Anti-imperialist 
League, to send to Manila pamphlets of what the expansion- 
ists have termed a “treasonable and seditious” nature. 
Upon Mr. Atkinson’s public declaration that he had sent 
anti-imperialist literature to Admiral Dewey, Gen. Otis, and 
the American commission in the Philippines, the mails were 
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searched at San Francisco, and the objectionable matter was 
extracted from the pouches last Wednesday. It is under- 
stood that the action of Postmaster-General Smith in prevent- 
ing the transmission of Mr. Atkinson’s pamphlets. by the 
mail service of the United’ States was the outcome of a con- 
ference with his colleagues in the cabinet, and that the pro- 
ceeding may therefgre be regarded as an administration 
measure. Both the action of Mr. Atkinson in attempting to 
send to the headquarters of the American forces in the Phil- 
ippines arguments calculated to interfere with their loyalty 
as soldiers, and that of the post-office department in retain- 
ing mail addressed to eminent American citizens, have been 
severely criticised; and the end of the discussion is not yet. 
In a supplementary statement issued Saturday the post-office 
department announces that Mr. Atkinson’s offence was 
aggravated by the fact that it was his purpose to send to all 
the volunteers in the Philippines documents urging them not 
to re-enlist for the prosecution of an unjust war. 
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' Tue latest intelligence from Samoa gives an extremely 
unpleasant view of the circumstances that brought about the 
slaying of American and British officers and sailors by the 
Mataafans in an ambush on April r. An American account, 
which is vouched for by one of the reputable press organiza- 
tions of the United States, represents the German planter 
Hufnagel, upon whose plantation the Anglo-American ex- 
pedition was ambuscaded, as having deliberately led the 
Americans and the British to their death. The correspond- 
ent further asserts that other Germans who knew of the 
treachery abetted it by their silence. This latest presenta- 
tion of the Samoan tragedy failed to produce a violent effect 
upon public feeling in this country, because it has already 
been understood that the German government has regarded 
with severe disfavor the irresponsible acts of German citizens 
in Samoa, and because measures have already been taken to 
prevent a repetition of recent history. In Germany, however, 
the Samoan imbroglio appears to be still a living issue. 
The unofficial press of Germany is denouncing bitterly the 
“ perfidy ” of the Americans and the English in disregarding 
German rights in Samoa. A significant feature of the Ger- 
man discussion of the Samoan situation is that the organs 
of the imperial government are regarding the issue with the 
utmost complacency. 
& 


Tue board of inquiry which has been investigating the 
charges that were made by Major Gen. Nelson A. Miles 
against the department of the commissary-general and the 
packing companies has submitted its report, which has been 
approved by the President. In effect the board declares that 
Gen. Miles’s charges that beef had been “embalmed”? or 
chemically treated for purposes of preservation have been 
unsustained by evidence submitted ; and the commanding- 
general is severely criticised for his delay in bringing about 
an investigation of the character of the food supplied to the 
soldiers, when he had reason to believe that it was not satis- 
factory. The policy of Gen. Eagan (former commissary- 
general) in purchasing nearly 7,000,000 pounds of canned 
roast beef —an untried ration — for the troops is declared 
“a colossal error for which there is no palliation.” 
understood that no further action is to be taken in the matter 
of the embarrassing questions that were raised by the equip- 
ment and sustenance of the troops in the field. The Secre- 
tary of War has been suspected of a purpose to secure the 
removal of Major Gen. Miles as the commanding general of 
the army; but it is very unlikely that anything of the sort 
will occur, for the present, at least. The President is said to 
be opposed to any continuance of a discussion that affects 
the discipline of the army, and to any further reflections 
upon its commanding general, 
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It is again the Dreyfus case that agitates France. Last 
Saturday the war minister, M. de Freycinet, resigned his 
portfolio because the chamber of deputies did not accept 
with sufficient decorum his explanation of the suspension 
of a lecturer in the Ecole Polytechnique who had written 
a pro-Dreyfus pamphlet. M. de Freycinet asserted that the 
usefulness of Prof. Duruy (the suspended official) had been 
rendered impossible by the hostility of- his students, who 
ridiculed and insulted him in lecture hours for his attitude 
in favor of Dreyfus. The chamber did not appear to appre- 
ciate the value of this explanation. The minister was greeted 
with dissenting shouts and a few hisses, whereupon he ten- 
dered his resignation to the chief of the cabinet, M. Dupuy. 
Even if the resignation of M. de Freycinet does not bring about 
other resignations in the composite French ministry, the occa- 
sion of his withdrawal from the cabinet is significant, show- 
ing, as it does, that France has not yet relegated the case of 
ex-Capt. Dreyfus to a secondary position in the politics of 
the country, and that a French ‘ministry has found it neces- 
sary to remove a public official because the latter had seen 
fit to enter into a discussion of the merits of the policy of 
the government with relation to the prisoner of the Ile du 
Diable. 

& 


THE recent ministerial crisis in Italy promises to have a 
result which, to the outside world at least, was totally un- 
expected. Gen, Pelloux, the premier in the late cabinet, 
who has been intrusted with the task of forming a new 
government, is trying to secure a coalition cabinet by giving 
one of the portfolios therein to Baron Sonnino, a politician 
who has figured for some time as an advocate of a reconcilia- 
tion between the Quirinal and the Vatican. In a book which 
he gave to the world recently, Baron Sonnino proposed con- 
cessions to‘the Papacy as the quickest and surest method of 
improving the political situation in Italy. The author urged 
that the cession to the Vatican of a strip of territory on the 
northern bank of the Tiber, extending from Rome to Civita 
Vecchia, would have the effect of meeting the demand of 
the papacy for the establishment of an independent papal 
state, and would thus remove the chief obstacle to an under- 
standing between Rome, the temporal, and Rome, the spiritual. 
Sonnino’s plan of reconstruction also provides for a modifi- 
cation of the educational system of the Italian kingdom so 
as to meet the chief contentions of the clerical party. Should 
the prospective cabinet minister actually accept a portfolio 
in the Italian cabinet, it is not at all unlikely that he will 
inaugurate some step looking to an adjustment of the differ- 
ences between Church and State that have contributed no 
little to the weakness of the Italian State since its beginning. 


J 


A BILL which places virtually prohibitive obstacles to the 
importation of American meats has been adopted by the 
committee of the German Reichstag that has had the matter 
under consideration. This action is the result of an active 
campaign on the part of the German land-owners, who nat- 
urally want to secure the German market for their own prod- 
ucts. Even under present conditions the price of meat is so 
exorbitant in Germany that the majority of the working 
people in the cities of the empire are forced to live on a 
largely vegetable diet. Under the provisions of the pending 
bill the evil would be aggravated considerably. The impe- 
rial government is apparently determined to prevent the 
passage of the measure under consideration. The govern- 
ment is making every effort to effect more advantageous 
commercial arrangements with the United States than those 
that Germany has enjoyed hitherto. ‘The intimation is made 
from Washington, that if Germany puts into effect a system 
of examination of imports which will hamper seriously Amer- 
ican exporters of meat, retaliatory measures will be taken by 
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the United States, which will mean a commercial war be- 
tween the empire and the republic. It is understood that 
the commercial negotiations now pending between the 
United States and Germany will be suspended if the Reichs- 
tag passes the prohibitive bill that is now before it. This 
result the German government is anxious to prevent, and the 
objectionable bill will be suppressed at an early stage of the 
parliamentary progression if the imperial chancellor has his 
way about it. 


Brevities. 


The Presbyterian Home Board has paid its $80,000 debt. 


Keep in mind the Cambridge Summer School of Theology 
for July next. 


With justice for a foundation, love can build a beautiful 
social structure. 


All honest men should be glad to know that the Japanese 
college known as Doshisha has come again into the posses- 
sion of those who founded and endowed it. 


The “Four Services” by Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford, 
recently: commended by Mr. Jaynes, are to be had in the 
book room of the A. U. A., 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


During the past few weeks, owing to the pressure of work 
in our printing-office, some annoying errors, for which it is 
difficult to fix the responsibility, have crept into the Chris- 
tian Register. 


The Advance counsels the Congregational churches to dis- 
miss without censure all Christian Scientists who wish to join 
Christian Science churches, but without the letters of recom- 
mendation to these churches, on the ground that they are not 
evangelical in doctrine. 


There is no race, not even excepting the Anglo-Saxon, 
whatever that is, which has a monopoly of all the intelli- 
gence, happiness, and moral goodness which are abroad in 
the world. Anybody who knows enough can learn some- 
thing from anybody else. 


The Washington elm is dying. The diagnosis of experts 
is that it is dying of hunger. Civilization has cut off its sup- 
plies of food and drink. The remedy, good for other things 
besides a tree, is to return to the good old way prescribed in 
the parable of Jesus concerning the barren fig-tree. 


Of Dr. Martineau, entering upon his ninety-fifth year, the 
Christian World of London says: “Our Unitarian friends, 
we are sure, would be the last to pretend to an exclusive in- 
terest in one whose fame is in all the churches. He was sent 
not for a sect, but for all the Church of God. May his even- 
ing hours, unto the last, be peace! 


It is sometimes said that the physician lives by the diseases, 
the lawyer by the misfortunes, and the minister by the sins of 
other men. Such a statement is true only of those who rep- 
resent the lower grades of their several professions. A right- 
minded lawyer assists in the administration of justice; an 
enlightened physician increases the general health; and a 
good minister thrives on the increase of righteousness. 


There is no religious institution which is more pleasant to 
behold than a church of the old-fashioned kind, where rich 
and poor, old and young, parents and children, meet to- 
gether, with a large congregation and a full treasury. Such 
a church, without being committed to any specialty, will, 
in the course of nature, bear all manner of good fruits, and 
cause its own life-blood to circulate in every good institution 
within the range of its influence. 
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' Learn a lesson from the pigs. Because a pig, for reasons 

best known to himself, likes sometimes to indulge in a mud- 
bath, man has rated the pig as an unclean beast, and treated 
him accordingly. It has been discovered, however, that, if 
an upper or a separate chamber be provided with straw, 
clean and dry, the pig will make his bed every night, and 
take pride in the cleanliness of his bed-chamber. As we 
have treated the pigs, so, often, have we treated men and 
women, with similar results. 


There are few doctors of divinity in the Unitarian Church 
in New England; but, the further one goes west of the Hud- . 
son River, the more frequently is the title conferred. In 
some communities it would be considered an insult not to 
call a respectable minister of middle age “Doctor.” Ac- 
cording to Rabbi Hirsch, the newspaper reporters confer the 
title “ Rabbi” with still greater generosity upon every man 
connected with any Hebrew rite or custom. Even the 
butcher is called ‘‘ Rabbi Kosher.” 


While the world is running down and everything is going 
to the evil one, as some think, some curious things are hap- 
pening. The savings-banks are filling up from the savings 
of the common people, colleges are increasing everywhere, 
young men and women from all ranks of society in larger 
numbers are getting the higher education, new charities are 
founded, the rich and the poor are getting together in ways 
until lately unthought of, and men, women, and children con- 
trive in increasing numbers to be very comfortable and very 
happy. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Free Trade and Trusts. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


While the Register is almost always — when it treats of re- 
ligion or morals — on a straight road, I think, when it touches 
politics, it sometimes gets under the bushes. In the last 
number it said, “‘ Free trade would knock any American trust 
‘silly.’” I heard about the same idea expressed by a pro- 
fessor in one of our colleges a few years ago, and since that 
time I have read notices of the following “trusts” having 
been formed in “free-trade” England: a Coal Combine, to 
limit the output; Steel Rail Combination; Fish Trust in 
London Markets ; Glass Bottle Trust; Thread Trust; Brew- 
ery Syndicate; British Salt Union; Hemp Combine; South 
African Diamond Trust; London Dock Companies Trust; 
Bread Trust in London; Whiskey Trust in Dublin; a coal 
syndicate, to purchase all the collieries in Cumberland, York- 
shire, Lancashire, North Cumberland, and Durham; Nobel 
Powder Trust; and I have seen no account of “ free trade ” 
having knocked any of these “silly.” Perhaps they are 
harder-headed than American trusts. 

Joun J. JANNEY. 


Religion and Morals. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The proclamation of the Governor of New Hampshire 
concerning the “ decay of Christianity,” as he calls it, has 
brought forth much and varied comment. Every one is ask- 
ing, “ Why is this?” and will the consequences be as terrible 
as are predicted? Is it true that there is more crime and 
immorality in New Hampshire than in other States which 
have more churches? Compare that State with “Catholic 
France” or Spain or Italy. In those countries every one is 
baptized, married, and buried according to regular church 
ceremonies. Feast days and other church days assume 
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national importance. Are the people of those countries any 
more chaste, moral, or truly religious than they are in New 
Hampshire? Are they any more truly good, judged by the 
ethical standards laid down by Jesus Christ? Do those forms 
and ceremonies so commonly practised tend to make an up- 
right people? These and many other questions crowd upon 
the minds of many thoughtful and good people. ‘Can any 
one answer them? F. H. Ditton. 


Secretary Long’s Letter. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Permit me to thank you for the publication of the frank 
and illuminating letter from Secretary Long in last week’s 
Christian Register concerning the administration’s policy in 
the Philippines. It is in keeping with the general fairness of 
your editorship that you should give prominence to a letter so 
weighty in its argument against the attitude which you main- 
tain in the editorials and excerpts of the Register. You prob- 
ably know that the position of the ‘egzster is acceptable to 
many Unitarians; but I am convinced that quite a number — 
how large I will not estimate — are entirely misrepresented to 
the America that is outside the Unitarian body by the chief, 
if not the official, organ of the denomination. 

The different positions of our leading Unitarian public 
men on the Philippine problem, exemplified by the utterances 
of Senator Hoar and Secretary Long, are only an assertion 
of the spirit of liberty that pervades American Unitarianism. 

As Unitarians, we have made up but a very small part of 
the great church of God; but that part has made for itself a 
noblerecord. This very fact should place us on guard against 
the idea that the minority is necessarily sacred. Just now it 
appears that the vast majority of the American people are con- 
vinced that our duty in the Philippines is made clear and im- 
perative by the dictates of honor and humanity. In a way not 
sought by ourselves we have become responsible for the welfare 
of the Filipinos. The first palpable duty is to maintain order, 
to secure life and property, having destroyed the only govern- 
ment possessed by the islands. The political professions 
and pretensions of part of the population of the Philippines 
could only be tested under the conditions of general peace. 
We are bound to guarantee substantial personal liberty, and 
not to allow affairs to degenerate into a weltering chaos, just 
out of respect to a theory, which we do not apply in our own 
home government or out of deference to an ignoble wish for 
ease and limited responsibilities. As I understand the senti- 
ment of men who favor the government policy, there is gen- 
eral recognition of the principle of zodblesse oblige. We are 
to act the part of the wiser and stronger brother for the 
protection and guidance and ultimate real liberty of the 
weaker and less wise. There is no general talk of exploita- 


‘tion of a subject people, but everywhere a serious sense of a 


heavy burden to be borne for the good of an inferior race. 

I have not hitherto been a Republican, but all that has 
gone to make me a thorough Unitarian makes me also an 
ardent supporter of the present government policy in the 
Philippines. As Unitarians, we lay stress upon the obligation 
of duty, no matter what the cost to us or to others in its dis- 
charge. The price to be paid is the coward’s consideration. 
As Secretary Long says, vicious use of epithets, invidious 
and unfair comparison, is made to identify the sentiments 
and policy of the American nation with savagery, blood- 
thirstiness, and rapine. But this will hardly hoodwink the 
American people into a disgraceful abdication of a difficult 
duty. 

As Unitarians, we boast of our right to make reason the 
supreme judge of the character of our faith and actions. 
These must approve themselves reasonable. With this un- 
derstanding we accept all traditions and history to aid us in 
our spiritual life. Why should we act otherwise in regard to 
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our political actions? If there is a Constitution at the be- 
ginning of our national history, why not apply to it the same 
liberal interpretation that we give to Scriptural authority? Is 
not the present problem to be solved in the light of our intel- 
ligence, strength, and opportunity for service? 

FREDERIC J. GAULD. 


Secretary Long’s Letter. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I have read with very great interest the letter which you 
elicited from Secretary Long. It has the genial, kindly tone 
which I habitually expect from him, without ever being dis- 
appointed in the event. But, when he says that all the Presi- 
dent’s “ military efforts are directed solely to the preservation 
of law and order” in the Philippines, I cannot but reflect that 
all the disorder there is of our own creation; that, if we had 
kept our promises with the Filipinos, there would have been 
no disorder to repress. These promises were that we would 
engage in no war of “criminal aggression’; and, implicitly, 
that we would do as well by the Philippines as for Cuba,— 
Admiral Dewey having assured us that the Filipinos are 
much better qualified for self-government than the Cubans. 

I prize exceedingly what Secretary Long writes of “ the in- 
structions to our people at Manila, which embody the action 
of the President ”’; but I cannot conceive that the accounts of 
our soldiers’ inhumanity can be so lightly dismissed as they 
are in his letter, They are too numerous and sporadic. 
They come from all parts of the country,— from soldiers who 
have written without any mutual knowledge or consent. 
Some of us know the writers, and know them to be persons of 
unimpeachable veracity. We do not believe that these letters 
represent a general condition either of the soldiers’ dissatis- 
faction with the war or of their cruelty in its prosecution. 
But we believe that the “ higher races” are very apt to treat 
the lower races — when making war upon them — in a bar- 
barous manner, and that this tendency has had many painful 
illustrations in Luzon. Probably the Filipinos have done 
savage things, but we expect such of savages. We are con- 
fident that the President has sent orders to stop the bar- 
barism, and that the letters representing actual cruelty have 
been useful in bringing it to his attention and reproof. 

In one respect I find Secretary Long’s letter very disap- 
pointing. I had been flattering myself that Senator Frye’s 
speech before the New York Chamber of Commerce had 
spoken for the administration, when he said that the ultimate 
self-control of the Philippines was intended. But Secretary 
Long announces that they are to be “ under the protectorate 
of our government, as our own Territories are under its pro- 
tectorate.” This means annexation pure and simple. It 
must be news to our Territories that they are under the pro- 
tectorate of the United States. They are as integral a part 
of the nation as Massachusetts or New York. And if, in 
subjecting the Philippines to similar conditions without their 
consent, we are not engaged in what the President once called 
“criminal aggression,” language is mainly useful to conceal 
our thoughts. 

As to embarrassing the President, how can those who be- 
lieve the administration to be on the wrong track do it better 
service than by endeavoring to switch it off upon the right 
one? Is it not the duty of all good citizens to. oppose what 
they think are evil courses in politics, whether they are so or 
not? Does not Secretary Long admire Lowell’s “ Biglow 
Papers ” for their strenuous opposition to the Mexican War? 
But some of us believe that the Mexican War was innocent 
as a toothless babe compared with the war now going on in 
Luzon. And so believing, are we not in duty bound to 
oppose the war, doing so with as much care as possible to 
make our statements true and our judgments of persons kind 
as well as just? Joun W. CHADWICK. 
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A Revival of Honesty. 


BY L. A. 


The public mind is at present in a peculiar state of dubi- 
ety. Principles and opinions float and waver and vacillate. 
We are all tide waiters on Providence, or on the United States 
Army. The situation in which we have been plunged within 
a year is still so unexpected, so new and startling, we have 
not adjusted our mental lenses for a deliberate survey. Still, 
the humblest person in the land has a right to ask: ‘“ Are we, 
as a nation, doing right? Is the policy pursued about to 
convert our government into something wholly different from 
the form bequeathed to us by the fathers?” While it might 
be wrong to make the task of our rulers more difficult than 
it now is in these times of perplexity and danger by acri- 
monious criticism, it is still morally and religiously right to 
consider the great tendency and drift of things that may 
carry us, unheeded, into the whirlpool or on to the rocks. 

These questions that are in all minds, pressing upon all 
hearts and consciences, bring with them doubt and uncer- 
tainty. We cannot and ought not to shut our eyes to what is 
going on. We cannot stop our ears to the sounds that bring 
fear and dismay. It is braver and wiser to look straight at 
all forms of danger, and to make the sense of hearing sharp 
and acute to all threatening sounds. The time is fraught 
with vexing and difficult problems: let us not ignore them. 
No man or woman in the land is free from the responsibility 
of the citizen. If our old Ship of State drifts on the rocks, a 
whole great nation will be arraigned at the bar of God and 
man. 

The outer dangers are not greater nor even so great as 
those that threaten us from within. To possess great colonies 
which load us with added burdens, when the moral conscience 
of the people is unable to repress monstrous wrong-doing 
within the house at home, is enough to make even the most 
optimistic dreamer thoughtful and afraid. 

The recent revelation of corruption in the metropolis, the 
abuse of political power, is one of the most shameless, the 
most degrading, that has ever been made in the history of 
our country. We see vice invading the judiciary, smirching 
the judge’s ermine, buying places on the bench at great cost, 
creeping into all departments and public offices, using the pub- 
lic as a huge sponge from which to squeeze unlimited profit, 
making every man a coward in his shop, in his office, behind 
his counter. The poison permeates from the highest to the 
lowest stratum of society, perverting forms of government de- 
signed for beneficence until they become a whip for the peo- 
ple’s back, a chain and ball for the people’s leg. But the moral 
obscuration of the public mind is the worst of all evils. The 
moral obtuseness that follows apathy and indifference toward 
flagrant abuses, submission to the rule of the higher by the 
lower, the educated by the ignorant, the innocent by the 
vicious,— in these conditions, sensitiveness is lost, the nature 
gathers a coriaceous skin, wrong-doers gain in brazen effront- 
ery and insolence. They do not even seek to hide their 
crimes under the cloak of decency. And yet they are not so 
much to blame as the good, pious, patient people who sit down 
quietly under all these abuses and crimes, and tamely endure. 
It is a time for righteous indignation toward political and 
social evils and evil-doers. 

When such perversion of public trust is found at home, will 
our rule be wiser and nobler and better in our colonies? Can 
the demagogue and the promoter, the selfish, imbruted clan, 
be kept out of those places that offer such tempting lures to 
the spoilsman and the “boss”? Have we not a right to ask 
these questions, and to reiterate them at a time as solemn as 
any in our history? Have we any right to sit by with folded 
hands, when tyranny of a most loathsome and degrading kind 
is in high places in our cities, and justice is too often chained 
and gagged? 
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We have a duty to do, every man and woman among us, 
to arise and aid in the purification of local government where 
abuse and wrong sit intrenched. This duty cannot be 
sneered away. As in the times of slavery, when Abolitionism 
became a religion for some and a by-word and hissing for 
others, so now political reform should become a religion. It 
is the nearest, the most immediate duty. Those who hark 
back to the principles of the fathers cannot be laughed down. 
They may be called antiquated and narrow-minded, unpro- 
gressive “little Americans”; but they have a noble past to 
point to, and an uncertain future is before those who oppose 
them. Surely, it is wrong to afford more opportunities for the 
hungry crew who wish only to fill their pockets, more occa- 
sions to subvert good government and turn it to personal 
ends, more room for soulless speculators and greedy, grasp- 
ing promoters. If honesty is an antique virtue, let us strive 
to rehabilitate it, to again bring it in and establish it in all 
our temples. O beautiful and sacred image! let us place 


it there beside the Blind Justice, who is really blind, and has: 


not one eye open to the main chance; and let us do it honor 
again as a lost virtue dug up from the ruins of our old pub- 
lic integrity, and again placed on high where the eyes of men 
may respect and venerate the symbol. 

Patience, forbearance, apathy, indifference, selfishness, 
greed, have too long had their way in view of all the sordid 
and low evils that beset us, especially in our cities. The 
remedy is in the hands of the people. We need a revival of 
patriotism, of public honor and honesty, and in its essence it 
would be a revival of religion. 


The International Temperance Congress. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS, COMMISSIONER FOR THE UNITED STATES 
ON THE INTERNATIONAL PRISON COMMISSION. 


Some six years ago I was dining in Paris with a member 
of the Faculty of the College of France. He informed me of 
his intention to visit America. I said to him, “ You will 
miss in the great majority of American homes, especially in 
the religious circles in which you will move, the wine you are 
accustomed to have here.” ‘ Well,” he said, “I can get along 
very well with beer.” ‘But you will not find that eitherasa 
table beverage, except among our foreign population.” 

Three days ago I dined with the same gentleman in Paris. 
I noticed that he drank no wine. In explanation he said 
that in the two visits he had made to America within the last 
six years he had become so accustomed to go without wine 
that he no longer used it at home. : 

One swallow does not make a summer; and it would be 
rash and erroneous to infer from this single example that the 
consumption of wine or spirits is declining in France. On 
the ‘contrary, all the facts and figures indicate a notable in- 
crease here in the consumption of alcohol. If the increase 
were confined to wine, there would be less reason for regret ; 
but the indications are that it is made in the direction of 
stronger and more dangerous liquors. In 1855, for instance, 
the annual consumption of alcoholic liquors in France was 
about one litre and a half per inhabitant. In 1873 it had 
reached 2.59 litres. At the present time France is only sur- 
passed by Belgium, which consumes annually 6.5 per head, 
while in France the consumption is 4.5 litres per head. De- 
ducting women and children, the statistics show that one- 
eighth of the population are consumers of alcohol, at an aver- 
age of 97 litres per head, which represents about ten small 
whiskey glasses per day for each drinker. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that many serious people in 
France are greatly concerned over these facts; and this has 
given much public importance to the meeting of the Inter- 
national Congress which has just closed its five days’ session 
in Paris, The meeting was the seventh of a series begun at 


ceived. 
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Antwerp in 1885, to combat the abuse of alcoholic liquors. 
_ National congresses had before been held in several countries, 


and one was held in France in 1878: but the tendency is 
now in Europe to organize international associations in every 
direction, with reference to problems of science, sociology, 
and civilization. In point of numbers and interest the gath- 
ering just held in Paris is one of the most important. The 
number of those in attendance was about five hundred. The 
hall secured in the Sorbonne proved to be too small (the 
great hall not being lighted at night). The, conference was 
obliged to move to the principal hall of 7’ cole Pratigue de 
Médecine. There were representatives from many parts of 
France, and from England, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Belgium, the United States, and other countries. M. Jules 
Lejeune, senator of Belgium and formerly Minister of State, 
who is interested in every great social and moral and philan- 
thropic movement in Belgium, is the president of the perma- 
hent committee and opened the meeting. Dr. Legrain, 
physician-in-chief of the Asylum for the Insane of the Seine, 
was elected active president; and among the honorary and 
active vice-presidents were members from Belgium, Germany, 
Russia, Denmark, Finland, Italy, England, and Switzerland. 

The opening discourse of Dr. Legrain was warmly re- 
“ The efforts of the government,” he said, “to effect 
progress would be in vain without private initiative. There 
can be no stable institution in society unless it rests upon 
the will of its members, unless it be the fruit of the exercise 
of liberty, unless it emanate from a profound faith in itself, 
and unless it reflects the public conscience. France,’-he said, 
“has begun to acquire that conscience. It has awakened 
more and more to the idea of temperance. The abstainer is 
no longer a ridiculous ascetic: he is simply a man who re- 
fuses to poison himself.” He maintained that the battle 
against alcohol in France had made but slow progress be- 
cause France had rested in the vain hope that the evil might 
be cured by moderation. 
eration is a danger when the question concerns a great evil 
which threatens to overwhelm a people.” 

Some two hundred preparatory reports, presenting many 
different aspects, scientific, moral, and social, of the problem 
of intemperance in different countries, had been prepared in 
advance, and furnished the basis of discussion. The confer- 
ence was divided into three sections, one relating to medical 
and hygienic aspects, the second treating of social, economi- 
cal, and legislative considerations, and a third relating to edu- 
cation and propaganda. In these sections as well as in the 
general assemblies, nearly every aspect of .the temperance 
question was presented, and discussed with the utmost free- 
dom. - The discourse of M. Jules Legrand, under-secretary 
of State, set forth with clearness and order the reasons which 
France has for dreading the evil results of alcoholism from a 
national point of view, as well as reasons for hoping that 
through the co-operation of earnest and influential workers it 
may triumph over the curse. 

As might have been expected, the chief ground of differ- 
ence in the Congress and in discussions growing out of it in 
the newspapers have related to this vexed question of moder- 
ation or abstinence. As no vote was taken and no platform 
adopted, one could only judge of the prevailing sentiment by 
the applause with which the remarks and opinions of different 
speakers were greeted. It was evident that a large number, 
and possibly a majority, of those in attendance at the Con- 
gress, were strongly in favor of total abstinence. But, when 
one takes public opinion outside and as reflected in the 
press, he discovers the immense difficulty which a total absti- 
nence movement encounters in Frarice. The difficulty is 
that France is a wine-producing country, and that the great 
majority of the people drink it in some form, and with moder- 
ation at their meals, and: indignantly resent the idea that 
there is anything dangerous in the habit... . “The system of 
total abstinence,” says one editorial writer, “stands no chance 
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of being acclimated in our country. No one can persuade us 
that the wine of France is pernicious. Our fathers, who have 
drunk it all their lives, have maintained their health and 
avoided alcoholism.” 

But this writer does not meet fairly the facts of the present 
situation. If the fathers drank wine,-the sons are drinking 
something worse. ‘The transition from drinks containing a 
small percentage of alcohol to those containing it in larger 
and more dangerous quantities is easily made ; and the multi- 
plication of liquors of all sorts in France, badly adulterated 
and highly charged with alcohol, has been going on at a 
rapid and dangerous rate.. M. Thomas Grimm, in an article 
in the /etit Journal, points out that, though immoderate 
drinking in France does not date from yesterday and is an 
old habit, the kind of drunkenness observed to-day is not the 
same as formerly, when wine consumed in the cities was 
simply and naturally diluted with water. Drunkenness was 
then gay, exuberant, and inoffensive. Now it is brutal and 
aggressive. One sad mother, speaking to Dr. Motet, who 
has made a profound study of alcoholism, said: “When my 
husband became drunk, he was simply wearisome, never 
dangerous. When my son drinks, he becomes crazy; and I 
am afraid of him.” And this difference M. Grimm attributes, 
not to the consumption of wine or even of pure alcohol, but 
to the absorption of alcohol charged with toxic substances. 
Legislators and others in France have given much attention 
to this subject of adulteration, but without success. 

The majority of the members of the Congress being 
French, much attention was given to what can be. done to 
moderate and reduce the evils of intoxication in France. 
The press almost unanimously agrees that prohibition could 
not possibly succeed here. Legislators are seeking rather to 
reduce the number of saloons through some scheme of high 
license. In Belgium the number of saloons has been greatly 
reduced by this means. M. Algave, the eminent professor of 
finance in the law faculty of Paris, proposes to establish a 
monopoly. of alcohol by the State; and it is proposed to 
monopolize not only the sale of alcohol, but also its manu- 
facture. But this would mean the driving out of this indus- 
try of a vast amount of capital; and there is no reason to- 
suppose that the manufacture by the State would reduce the 
consumption, though it might mitigate some of its pernicious 
effects. The question still remains whether alcohol, when 
free from all impurities, is not still a poison whose use should 
be limited to scientific and medical purposes ; while even here 
the Temperance Hospital in London is ready with figures to 
show that in twenty-four years it has cared for 14,000 pa- 
tients, and alcohol in minimum doses has~ only been pre- 
scribed twenty-four times, while the mortality in that hospital 
is below seven per cent. 

The present laws in France against alcoholism, establishing 
a small fine, from twenty-five cents to a dollar, for drunken- 
ness in public, and, in case of recurrence, imprisonment of 
from six days to a month, are of course totally ineffective. 
Laws for the protection of minors are equally ineffective. 

Le Temps calls loudly for a reduction in the number of 
saloons. The privileges granted to the distillers of home- 
made wines result in defrauding the revenue and endangering 
public health. ‘These home brewers are supposed, under the 
law, to consume their own product; but, as a matter of fact, 
in spite of the excise, they greatly increase the consumption 
of alcohol, 

In an earnest editorial on the subject of the Congress Ze 
Temps says: “Here in France the battle will be particularly 
difficult: first, because we have taken it up too late and the 
evil is already great; and, secondly, because the evil habits 
seem to be deeply rooted. The enemy, too, is strongly in- 


trenched. Nothing can disguise the disquieting features of 


the situation. We hear people speaking every day of our 
decadence, and supporting their thesis by philosophical, po- 
litical, social, and ethnic considerations. It is a bad state of 
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affairs when it is sufficient to take to statistics of birth to 
show. to the world that France is declining, and that the 
Gallic branch is shedding its leaves. Alcohol is our great 
enemy, and is the principal cause of our disastrous decline.” 
But Ze Zemps is not without the hope that the evil may be 
conquered or reduced. It points to what has been accom- 
plished in Sweden and Norway. It advocates the adoption of 


measures elsewhere effective, with such modifications as are 


necessary for French conditions. 

A writer in the Petit Journal goes deeper to the root of the 

matter in maintaining that it is the educator rather than the 

- legislator who is called upon to fulfil the most important 
office in the battle against alcohol, and advocates the intro- 
duction into schools of lectures, statistics, charts, and text- 
books setting forth the dangers of alcohol. 

Without doubt the Congress has exerted a strong moral 
influence. A convocation of delegates from several great na- 
tions, representing different sects and different religions and 
composed of members of both sexes, all joining earnestly to 
combat in every possible way a great moral evil, could-not 
fail to be impressive. Among the speakers most applauded 
was M. Turinaz, Archbishop of Nantes, Rochat, a Protestant 
pastor of Geneva, and Vandervalder, the leader of the social- 
ists in the Belgian Parliament. ‘It is the honor of our 
epoch,” says one editorial writer, “and the hope of to-morrow 
that men belonging to different nationalities, different relig- 
ious confessions, and different political parties, can unite in 
work for the welfare of humanity.” 

The hospitality of the city of Paris was freely accorded, 
and it is not often in this great city that a banquet is held in 
which temperance drinks are dominant in the bill of fare. 

Paris. : 


Baca, Psalm Ixxiv. 6. 


Blessed, through the dark Valley of Weeping, 
The heart that is strong ; 

That heareth a message of gladness, 
And leaveth a‘song. 


The soul whose deep springs are in Wisdom 
God’s purpose may tell, 
And, passing through life’s dreary desert, 
Shall make it a well. 
—£. 0. P. 


Preacher and Pastor. 


BY MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


A striking and able article appeared in the Register a week 
or two ago on the above subject. ‘There seemed so much 
truth in its parallels that we felt for a moment a sense of de- 
spair, like Paul in his exclamation, “ Who is sufficient for these 
things?” 

The argument was that two kinds of work are necessary 
in the Protestant churches of to-day, and that one man can- 
not do both. Intelligent congregations must have well-pre- 
pared and able sermons from a minister who is thoroughly 
posted in regard to the attitude of the religious and secular 
world to-day, and ready to meet the requirements of the most 
cultivated minds; while at the same time the emotional 
nature must not be forgotten, and the people must also be 
led into spheres of earnest practical work for the poor, the 
unfortunate, and the intemperate. 

In great metropolitan churches, where there is much 
wealth, it is reasonable and possible to have such a division 
of labor; but how few of our own churches could maintain 
two official persons, preacher and pastor! And is such a 
condition of things necessary or desirable? Look at some 
of our greatest preachers, Was Henry W. Bellows deficient 
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in emotion of the most simple and touching kind, because he 
prepared the most far-reaching, brilliant, powerful sermons for 
his people every Sunday? He never lost sight of his one 
idea, throughout all his studies, to make people religious; 
and he could draw tears from their eyes, without a moment’s 
warning. He was a devoted pastor, and at the same time a 
great inspirer to work. His brain was full of philanthropic 
schemes which he set on foot. It is not necessary for a min- 
ister to do such work; but he should inspire others to do it, 
keep his eye close upon it, have a hold on his workers, and 
not let them run off into indecorous money-making schemes, 
while his head is in the clouds or full of the last book on evo- 
lution. 

Did Dr. Dewey need to have an assistant to preach the 
plain, simple truths of Christianity, while he was stimulating 


his people by dwelling upon the new thoughts and aspirations - 


which urge on the critical student of theology to higher and 
wider truth? 
Dr. Chapin was a so-called brilliant preacher; but, from 


what his people said of him, we should judge that he had © 


great power in touching the souls of his congregation and 
awakening their consciences. Nobody could say that Phillips 
Brooks was not acquainted with the.critical and intellectual 
thought of the age; but he made it his chief business to build 
up the religious life, emotional and practical, of his people. 

Dr. A. P. Peabody once said that he thought it was a 
mistake for preachers to take for their theme the books they 
were reading, or even to dwell too much on the special 
causes they were interested in rather than on the great uni- 
versal needs of religion for humanity. He said this at the 
time when so many ministers were preaching about “ Robert 
Elsmere.” It may be answered that the minds of cultivated 
people were full of this book, and there was a chance for a 
lesson. But men, as a rule, are not novel-readers ; and, more- 
over, there was probably a considerable class of the unculti- 
vated of both sexes in every audience who had never heard 
of the book. 

In regard to pastoral work, leaving aside the important 
offices for the sick and dying and attendance at social meet- 
ings, the people, we believe, can carry out any amount of 
benevolent work without the personal aid of their minister. 
Only he must be the soul of it all, and let them get their 
inspiration for it from what he says in the pulpit. King’s 
Chapel is a notable instance of a church which, without any 
resident minister for months, even years, kept up all its beau- 
tiful ministrations, endeared to it by the cherished memories 
of the past shepherds of their flock. 

As we have written these words, we are arrested by the 
thought, How easy it is to tell ministers what they ought to do! 

It takes all kinds of people to make up the world, and, we 
might add, all kinds of ministers and parishes. A man has 
his own way of looking at his duties and his own natural 
temperament to deal with. As the saying is, “ Nature cannot 
be driven out with a pitchfork.” If he has a love for philo- 
sophical or scientific thought, he ought not to be forced out 
of his natural bent because Mrs. Smith or Mr. Jones cannot 
understand him. If he sees in all his speculations or dis- 
coveries the light which these new truths are throwing on the 
progress of Christianity, and goes straight at his mark, to 
widen the religious aspirations of his people, he will build up 
one kind of parish that has its own work to do in the world. 
So with reforms or even national questions: he moulds his 
people, makes them a unit on ‘these important subjects; and, 
if he is not too vehement and too incessant in such appeals, 
we see a parish stepping out into the arena of the world and 
doing a great work, as was the case in the anti-slavery days. 

But most fortunate of all, we may say, is the man who has 
the key to the hearts and souls of his people, wakening their 
natures to the tender emotion of personal piety, and stimu- 
lating each one, from the lowest to the highest, to help 
spread the gospel which they profess among their fellow-men, 
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and shed abroad the love in their hearts among the poor and 
unfortunate. . 

Yet there are, we must still say with Saint Paul, “ diversities 
of gifts”; but, if the same spirit “is working in all according 
to his will,” we shall make up the “body of Christ,” and fill 
a great place in the world of men. 


\ 


The Singer’s Confession. 


Once he cried to all the hills and waters 

And the tossing grain and tufted grasses: 
“Take my message,— tell it to my brothers! 
Stricken mute, I cannot speak my message. 
When.the evening wind comes back from ocean, 
Singing surf-songs, to Earth’s fragrant bosom, 
And the beautiful young human creatures 
Gather at the mother feet of Nature, 

Gazing with their pure and wistful faces, 

Tell the old heroic human story. 

When they weary of the wheels of science, 
Grinding, jangling their harsh dissonances,— 
Stones and bones and alkalis and atoms,— 
Sing to them of human hope and passion ; 
And the soul divine, whose incarnation, 

Born of love — alas! my message stumbles, 
Faints on faltering lips: oh, speak it for me.” 


Then a hush fell; and around about him 
Suddenly he felt the mighty shadow 

Of the hills, like grave and silent pity ; 

And, as one who sees without regarding, 

The wide wind went over him and left him, 
And the brook, repeating low, “ His message!” 
Babbled, as it fled, a quiet laughter. 


What was he, that he had touched their message,— 
Theirs, who had been chanting it forever: 

With whose organ-tones the human spirit 

Had eternally been overflowing ! 


+ Then, with shame that stung in cheek and forehead, 


Slow he crept away. 

And now he listens, 
Mute and still, to hear them tell their message,— 
All the holy hills and sacred waters ; 
When the sea-wind swings its evening censer, 
Till the misty incense hides the altar 
And the long-robed shadows, lowly kneeling. 

—E. R. Sill. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Naturalness of Religion. 


BY REV. F, C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow.— MATT. vi. 28. 


The author of these words gave evidence on more than one 
occasion of attentive observation of the laws of nature and 
a keen understanding of its phenomena. He drew from 
nature continually for his illustrations, and seems in a peculiar 
way to have entered into its secrets. There are two kinds of 
understanding of nature and its lessons. There is, in the 
first place, that of the professional naturalist; and, in the 
second place, that of the attentive and open-eyed citizen of 


_ the world, too busy in many cases to familiarize himself with 


the books of science, but not too busy to drink in in large 
measure the inspiration which comes from the appreciation 
of the beautiful and the sublime. The knowledge of the 
scientist it is not for all of us to gain; but the delight in the 
opening petals of the flower, and the expansion of soul which 
comes with the budding springtime, and the awe and wonder 
which is inspired by the raging of the ocean or the majesty 
of the mountain,— all these are things which God has hidden 
from the wise and prudent to reveal them unto babes. The 
ignorant peasant and the untaught child are often truer inter- 
preters of nature than is the astronomer at his telescope or 
the botanist at his microscope. For it requires no micro- 
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scope to enable us to behold the beauty of the lily, and there 
is need of no telescope to reveal to thé open-eyed and open- 
hearted man the glories of the starry heavens. The poet and 
the painter often bring us into closer touch with reality than 
the speculations of the philosopher or the inductions of the 
biologist. 

Herein lies part, at least, of the secret of the power of 
Jesus as a teacher and leader of men. He received his 
schooling not in classic shades at the feet of the philosophers 
or the doctors of the law, but under the open sky of Pales- 
tine and at the carpenter’s. bench and among the streams 
and flowers and groves of a country naturally picturesque 
and beautiful. He studied nature because he loved it; and, 
among the lessons which he learned from it, one lesson 
seems to have impressed itself upon him in a peculiar way,— 
namely, the law of growth. He found everything in nature 
subject to change and decay, and observed that everything 
grows which does not decay. Growth is a law of life. 
“ Consider the lilies of the field,’ he once said to his dis- 
ciples, when they had begun to fear lest their own mission 
might come to no good end,— “ consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow. They toil not, neither do they spin; and yet 
I say unto you that even Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
arrayed like one of these.” Because of this fact of growth 
he does not seem to have discouraged strenuous personal 
effort; for he seems perfectly to have understood that it is one 
of the peculiar prerogatives of a human being that he can 
affect, and to a certain degree control, his own growth. But 
what he did have in mind, I think, was this: that, when one 
is doing all he can for the cause in which he believes, then it 
matters little whether he wins temporary success or temporary 
failure, because in the end truth does triumph and error is 
relinquished and right will sit upon the throne. Man decays, 
but the ages move; and with this movement of the ages 
there goes progress along all lines. 

This important and all-embracing truth of the universality 
of progress is one which, when rightly understood, is destined 
to widen the intellectual horizon of men, and enrich their 
thought. Progress is, of course, not uniform and steady. 
It is like the incoming tide, which now advances and now 
seems to recede. ‘The waves advance farther and farther up 
the beach in a constant succession ; but the second does not 
always reach farther than the first or the third than the 
second. We observe, however, that the point reached by any 
considerable number of waves is farther up the shore than 
was the point reached by a similar number a few minutes 
before. So it is with the law of progress. It is a universal 
law. But it does not follow from this that every form of life 
which appears upon the earth is more highly evolved than 
any preceding form. If, however, the law of progress is uni- 
versal, the type of man at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is higher than it was nineteen centuries ago; and nine- 
teen centuries is but an insignificant fragment of the time 
through which man has been evolving. The tide of intellect- 
ual progress seemed to sweep far shoreward in the days of 
Phidias and Socrates and A‘schylus, and to recede once more 
during the days of ignorance and barbarism which followed 
the overthrow of the Roman Empire. But it was only gather- 
ing strength for another onward movement ; for there came a 
time when, in the very home of the northern barbarians, there 
were born a Kant and a Hegel to grapple masterfully with the 
nicest subtleties of thought, and a Goethe and a Beethoven 
to show to the modern world that art had not died in Greece. 

Progress is apt to seem to us at times to be exceedingly 
arbitrary and capricious. The steady, uninterrupted growth 
which we are able to trace in the tree or the vine we are 
usually quite unable to discern in the sphere of human 
activity. But this is sometimes due to the limitation of our 
own visions. We shall get a better perspective usually if we 
view our facts at longer range. 

Take, for example, the construction of a house, The 
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dwelling-place of the savage is built in what seems to us to 
be utter disregard of all the principles of art as well as most 
of the principles of mechanics. It is very apt to be a cave 
hollowed from the mountain side, with a floor of clay and a 
roof of sod. . The savage passes from the scene; and the 
rain descends and the floods come, and the winds blow and 
beat upon that house, and: it falls, and there comes another 
savage, who constructs a more durable house, with, perhaps, 
slightly more regard to mechanical laws. Thus, as the years 
pass, a succession of houses arises upon the same spot, until, 
finally, the cave of the savage is transformed into the modern 
dwelling,— built with a due regard to symmetry and harmony, 
—the colors chosen with an artist’s eye. The type of the 
house grows from the less beautiful to the more beautiful in 
obedience to a sure law. ‘The ugly in architecture must give 
way to the beautiful with the movement of the ages. 

The machine grows in a similar way. The distance be- 
tween the tea-kettle — from which James Watt derived his first 
idea of the power of steam— and the mammoth steam-engine 
exhibited at the World’s Fair is long enough. But the tea- 
kettle has grown into the steam-engine by a continuous pro- 
gressive movement, just as the velocipede of twenty years 
ago has grown into the safety bicycle. No human power was 
able to arrest this movement, when once it had gotten under 
way. Some of the wheels of the latest model may prove in- 
ferior to those of last year or five years ago; but, by means 
of these individual imperfections and failures, the type im- 
proves, so universal, so all-embracing, is this law of growth. 

This process of growth, which we have been considering, 
involves two things. ‘The first of these is change, and the 
second is continuity. The corn-stalk is a different thing 
from the kernel out of which it sprang, and yet the same 
thing. There has been a process of evolution unrolling. 
The germ of the stalk must have lain in the kernel, and yet 
the stalk is something plus the kernel. The rays of the sun 
have entered into its being, moisture from the clouds has per- 
meated its veins, and nourishment has been drawn into it 
from mother earth. And so the corn-stalk has become a 
vastly greater thing than was the round yellow kernel that 
the planter put into the ground. And at the same time, if 
it had not been for the kernel, all the properties of sun and 
air and moisture and earth would have been used in vain; 
but the life principle within the kernel was sufficient to take 
these properties up into itself, and transmute them. A change 
has taken place, but the continuity has not been broken. 
Growth involves them both. Without change there must be 
stagnation. Without continuity there may be chemical 
‘transformations of substance, but there can be no growth. 
Continuity gives scope for evolution, but not for revolution. 
The very word “ nature” involves the idea of birth, and the 
idea of growth is wrapped up in the idea of birth. 

Let us now apply this thought to the growth of religions, 
and the growth of religion. We have seen how out of a 
succession of houses there is involved the generic house. 
It is equally true that out of a succession of religions there 
is being evolved the true religion. Religion, as we well 
know, has usually been looked upon not as an evolution, but 
as a revelation. In many quarters it even depends for its 
sanction upon the supposed fact that it was not the product 
of nature, but is something above it. For God has usually 
been regarded not as a Power immanent in nature, but rather 
as a being over against nature, and-sometimes opposed to it. 
This dualism, or separation of God from the world, has 
appeared at various times in history. The alleged manifesta- 
tions of God, which have aroused the widest interest, have 
been by means of the breaking of law rather than by 
obedience to law. The evidences of God’s power, which 
have been most often urged, are not the regular, orderly 
sequences of nature, but rather the alleged interruptions of 
these sequences. 

For one who holds such a conception of religion as this, 
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religion is not a natural, but a supernatural thing. It is 
based upon a series of supposed interruptions of the order of 
the universe. This conception has given us a God who was 
sorry he had created man, when he saw the wickedness of 
which he was guilty, and destroyed the world by a flood. 
He found that men were unable of themselves to devise right 
rules of conduct, and handed down to them a book for their 
guidance, through a revelation to Moses on Sinai. The book 
proved to be insufficient, and so he sent a man from heaven 
with another revelation still. According to this theory every 
improvement in human life had to be wrought from without. 
There was no redemptive power in the human race itself. 

Now, instead of holding this old belief that religion has 
come from without, we are coming to see more and more 
clearly that it all comes from within. The archzologists have 
long since banished the story of the flood to the realm of 
myth. The so-called revelation to Moses we now know did 
not exist for centuries after Moses had gone to his final rest. 
Instead of being the product of a single time, it was the © 
result of centuries of experience, during which the Israelites 
were seeking for light on the problems which, confronted 
them. Progress in morals and religion comes inevitably with 
civilization. The more advanced the civilization, the higher 
the religious and moral ideals are apt to be. Christianity 
was an inevitable product of evolving Judaism. “Jesus,” 
says Renan, “emanates from Judaism, as Socrates from the 
schools of the Sophists, Luther from the Middle Ages, Lam- 
menais from Catholicism, Rousseau from the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” It does not add to the greatness of Jesus to picture 
him as descending to the earth from some celestial sphere,— 
sharing. nothing of human fraility or infirmity. It rather 
exalts him to think of him as “tempted in all points like as 
we are.” Like every other man, he was moulded to a great 
extent by influences over which he had no control. Zoro- 
aster and Buddha he had never seen nor heard of. Socrates 
and his work were total strangers to him; but there went into 
his character, nevertheless, something from all of these. His 
life was shaped and his character was moulded by influences 
from Persia, from India, and from Greece. He did not 
preach a new religion, nor did he pretend to. He declared 
that he came not’to destroy, but to fulfil. 

But Christianity was, nevertheless, something more than 
Judaism ; and the teachings of Jesus are something more than 
the disputations of the Pharisees. The flower is implicit in 
the bud, but it will always remain a bud if the sun and rain 
do not enter into it and transform it. And Judaism would 
have remained Judaism, had not some great personality, like 
Jesus, transformed the Jewish thought of God by means of his 
own observation and experience, so that the Jehovah whom 
the Old Testament had enthroned above the world became a 
Being whom Jesus could address as Father, and who im- 
pressed a great Christian poet, writing in the spirit of Jesus, as 


“A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 


Jesus found God not in the disputations of the Pharisees, but 
in his own heart.. He was willing to trust what his own eyes 
had seen and his own heart had felt. He did not need to go 
to the Old Testament for his religion. He found it in his 
own life, in the secret places of his experience, in the deep 
places of his soul. 

What a thrilling experience it is for one who has been 
accustomed to think of religion as something imposed from 
without to glance at the different tribes and races of the 
earth, and behold them discovering God by the same method 
by which Jesus discovered him, to see- them raising the first 
altar for his worship, to see the transformation of the altar 


and the worship which is offered upon it from century to cen- 
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tury, to see the altar become a temple, and the temple a 
cathedral, to see the worship of the divinities of land and sea 
and air replaced by the worship of the one true God! How 
reassuring it is to learn that there is no race of men upon the 
earth who have not found God, who have not uttered the 
words of prayer, who have not known what it is to ‘be thrilled 
through and through by the thought of the great mystery, out 
of which we came, in which we live, and unto which we shall 
return! Man is naturally religious. Religion is the one 
permanent interest of the human mind, the all-absorbing 
theme to which our thoughts must constantly return, and in 
which we feel a more vital concern as we grow older and 
think more profoundly. 

Such a conception of religion as this, when it comes to be 
more generally held, will bridge the chasm between the Church 
and the world which exists to-day. We need to disabuse 
ourselves and to help disabuse the world of the idea that the 
Christian Church consists of a little select company of those 
whom God has chosen to save amid a general ruin. Chris- 
tianity has no monopoly of divine grace. The mission of the 
Church is not that of a John the Baptist calling upon men 
everywhere to repent: it is rather that of a Jesus who labored 
that manliness might “ fulfil itself in godliness.” Sometimes, 
alas! the Church has labored in order that it might abolish 
manliness and substitute godliness in its place. 

But Christian goodness does not differ in its essence from 
any other kind of goodness. That which we should consider 
base or cowardly outside the Church, we can by no hocus- 
pocus make praiseworthy inside the Church. Somehow or 
other, the Church has become, in the eyes of many good people, 
an institution which sets up a different standard of morals 
from that which prevails outside, which enables men to trick 


_ eternal justice and play fast and loose with the moral law. 


They have come to regard it as a place where prayer may 
take the place of work, and where whining and psalm- 
singing may absolve from guilt. ‘“ Christian unmanliness,” 
said Phillips Brooks, ‘‘is what many of men’s pious, earnest 
struggles have been seeking.... Human courage, human 
patience, human trustiness, homan humility,— these filled 
with the fire of God make the graces of the Christian life.” 
Let it once be generally understood that.the Church has 


given up the effort to determine the status of man in some 


future world, and is working simply and solely for the crea- 
tion of the Christ-like character, and the Church will become 
a greater power than she has ever been. 

To know that religion must continue to grow in the future 
as it has grown in the past is a great aid to faith. We hear 
on all sides of us the voice of the pessimist predicting the 
downfall of the Church. He sees the religious unrest of 
which the world is full, and beholds the ruin of certain relig- 
ious institutions, beneath which the very foundation seems to 
be crumbling. This change which he sees going on all 


around him is to him a symptom of decay, a forerunner of 


the universal disaster which is about to overtake the Church. 


‘Instead of being a symptom of decay, however, it is often an 


indication of growth. Religious institutions which have 
ceased to change have begun to decay. Let us not make 
the mistake of thinking that the symbols or the phrases 
which are useful to us to-day will be equally useful a hundred 
years from now. Let us rejoice rather in the knowledge that 
the ideas and definitions of to-day will be improved upon 
to-morrow. 

And let us remember also that erenilt involves continuity 
as well as change, that it means evolution, not revolution. 
Too often has the method of the Christian Church been the 
method of the revolutionist. 
make a man over again in a minute. What heart-burnings 
and disappointment and consciousness of failure might have 
been spared to many a devoted missionary of the Christian 
gospel if he had realized that it is as impossible for the 
heathen to change their religion at will as for the leopard to 
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But not even Christianity can — 
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change his spots. Religions are not successfully engrafted 
upon races. They grow into them. In order to transform a 
man’s religion, you must first transform the man. And you 
cannot effect a complete transformation in any man without 
first transforming his past. 

I think the Christian Church is coming to realize this 
truth. Too often in the past has her voice been raised 
in denunciation and condemnation. Such denunciation has 
often been timely and fraught with good results, but the 
world wants something more. It is weary of reproaches and 
fault-finding. It demands a programme of reform. It offers 
itself as it is,— Just as I am, without one plea,”— and asks 
the Church what it is going to do about it. If the Church 
can discover nothing but badness in the world, the outlook 
is dark for the future of the Church. If, on the contrary, it 
finds the powerful and permanent tendencies in human life 
to be in the direction of order and beauty and goodness, then 
the cause for which the Church stands seems surely destined 
to triumph. 

The glorious mission of the Church is therefore to help 
and accelerate the growth which it sees going on. Plenty 
of agencies exist for exposing badness to the public gaze. 
Crime and corruption are daily flaunted before our eyes. 
Too often do they monopolize the printed page. Let it be 
the great work of the Church to discover goodness, to bring 
it to the light, to hold it on high and make it appear as 
alluring as it really is. It is the mission of the Church to 
strengthen the weak will, to encourage the faint-hearted, to 
hold up the hands of the lonely fighters of the battles of the 
Lord. The world, on the whole, is getting on very well. 
This fact should be to the Church not a signal for the 
cessation of effort; but a trumpet-call to action. 


Spiritual Life. 


As love is the life of faith, so with the increase of love 
faith increases. Even from man toward man, faith and Jove 
grow together. The more we love, the more we understand 
and the more we trust one another.— Dr. Pusey. 


Pd 


It is the easiest thing in the world to obey God when he 
commands us to do what we like, and to trust him when the 
path i is all sunshine. The real victory of faith is to trust God 
in the dark and through the dark.— Theodore L. Cuyler. 


od 


A man who lives right, and is right, has more power in his 
silence than another has by his words. Character is like bells © 
which ring out sweet music, and which, when touched ac- 
cidentally even, resound with sweet music.—/Ai/lips Brooks. 


Je 
PRAYER, 


We beseech thee, O Lord, to behold us with favor. Folk 
of many families and nations are gathered together in the 
peace of this roof, weak men and women subsisting under 
the cover of thy patience. Be patient still. Suffer us yet 
awhile longer, with our broken purposes of good, with our idle 
endeavors against evil,—suffer us awhile longer to endure, 
and, if it may be, help us to do better. Bless to us our extra 
mercies; and, if the day come when these must be taken, have 
us play the man under affliction. Be with our friends. Be 
with ourselves. Go with each of us to rest; and, if any 
awake, temper to them the dark hours of watching, and, 
when the day returns to us our sun and comforter, call us 
with morning faces and morning hearts, eager to labor, eager 
to be happy, if happiness shall be our portion, and, if the 
day be marked to sorrow, strong to endure it. We thank 
thee and praise thee, and, in the words of him to whom this 
day is sacred, close our oblation.— Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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His addresses—inspired, the good brethren 
and sisters declared, by the Holy Spirit— 
were on such themes as ‘‘The Hollowness of 
the World-life,’’ ‘‘Purity,’’ ‘‘The Nobility 
of Sacrifice,’’ etc. There is no doubt he was 
entirely sincere at the time of their delivery. 
But he soon grew restless, and craved a 
broader life. Leaving the community, he 
made an attempt on the lecture platform, 
which ended in failure and another disappear- 
ance of two years. The occurrence of the 
Civil War gave him a new opportunity. He 
enlisted as a private in an Illinois regiment. 
His charming personal address and great lit- 
erary ability secured for him the preferment 
to a sergeant-major’s position, and later the 
rank of regimental adjutant. Realf’s mili- 
tary career was one of honor, courage, abil- 
ity, and personal good conduct. He partici- 
pated in the great military operations from 
Murfreesboro and the capture of Nashville to 
Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, and the final 
battle of Franklin, and was honorably dis- 
charged in 1865. His personal gallantry at 
Mission Ridge, where he carried forward the 
colors under a heavy fire, the color-sergeant 
having been shot down, and on other occa- 
sions, caused him to be twice named in gen- 
eral corps and division orders. His patriot- 
ism was lofty and ardent, as is shown not 
only by his military record, but by his im- 
passioned war lyrics and letters. An unedi- 
fying chapter in his personal history is the 
story of his marital relations. He was thrice 
married, the first time, at the close of the 
war, with an admirable lady, whom he soon 
abandoned to follow an infatuation for some 
other woman. A year later, without seeking 
to legally sever his first connection, he mar- 
ried in Rochester, N.Y., a person of ill re- 
pute. He was at the time, as he afterward 
claimed, suffering from mental aberration, 
caused by a long debauch. This misdeed 
brought its terrible revenge. ealf, dis- 
covering the true character of the woman he 
had married, left her. But she proved his 
Nemesis. Filled with revengeful and jealous 
rage, she pursued him from place to place, 
everywhere creating a scandal and threatening 
him with arrest for bigamy. Again and 
again he tried to begin life anew. He went 
South, and became a carpet-bagger and office- 
holder, a temperance lecturer, and was a con- 
stant contributor to the magazines and news- 
papers. Sometimes, pressed by want, he 
would send poems already published and paid 
for a second time to a journal as new matter. 
His sense of personal honor grew less and 
less. A third ill-considered marriage only 
added to his distresses. He had applied for, 
and, as he supposed, had secured, a divorce 
from his second wife. But a higher court 
subsequently annulled. the decree. In the 
mean time he had married again. His Nem- 
esis reappeared, threatening vengeance. To 
add to his embarrassment, triplets were born 
to him. It was a period of intense mental 
anguish and struggle. His health broke; and 
for a time he was totally blind, and in a hos- 
pital in New York City. Some of his no- 
blest and deepest sonnets sprung into exist- 
ence at this period, among them his ‘‘Sym- 
bolism,’’ ‘‘Christdom,’’ ‘‘My Slain,’’ ‘and 
“Little Children.’’ 

The desire to escape his tormentor and earn 


man stock, Richard Realf early displayed his 
poetic faculty. Through the aid extended by 
kind patrons, he gained an education which, 
if irregular, was above the average. He dis- 
played the greatest eagerness for knowledge. 
In his tastes and deportment, also, he seemed 
to belong to a station above that in which he 
was born. His literary endeavors were en- 
couraged by the poet Rogers, Mrs. Jameson, 
Miss Mitford, Miss Martineau, Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, Lady Byron, and other /i/eratz 
with whom he came in contact during a visit 
at Brighton. Lady Byron secured for the 
promising youth a position with her relatives 
in Leicestershire. But only a few months had 
elapsed when a social scandal, implicating her 
young protégé, sent the latter forth into the 
world, remorseful, destitute, and half-de- 
mented, to begin that life of wandering and 
struggle, of high intellectual and moral 
achievement and shameful surrender to low 
forms of temptation, which ended only with 
the tragedy of his death. Sent by friends in 
1855 to the United States, we find him enter- 
ing hopefully upon a new career, which, with 
his gifts and rare faculty for gaining the 
confidence and good will of others, might have 
been a brilliant and happy one. But the in- 
firmities which accompanied his genius, his 
excitable, overwrought imagination, his rest- 
lessness of nature and easy surrender to im- 
pulses and passions of a lower order, made 
his life a heap of broken links, brought dis- 
aster upon himself, and saddened and alien- 
ated his friends. His intense love of free- 
dom ani humanitarian ardor led him to 
espouse the anti-slavery cause. On Kansas 
soil he strove for liberty, with other like- 
minded and adventurous spirits. Later he 
became one of John Brown’s band. That 
rugged and indomitable agitator exercised a 
strange, mesmeric power over Realf, who was 
always singularly susceptible to personal in- 
fluences. To the moral inspiration of this 
period must be ascribed many of his finest 
lyrics, sonnets, and songs. He had purposed 
taking part in the ill-starred attack on Har- 
per’s Ferry, but just before it took place 
went, with John Brown’s consent, to Eng- 
land to obtain through his voice and pen- 
means for the enterprise. For a time his 
friends lost sight of him, and supposed him 
dead. It way one of the many temporary dis- 
appearances which strewed the life of Realf, 
and were usually the result of passion and 
dissipation. He was next heard of in New 
Orleans, where he fell under Roman Catholic 
influences, was baptized into that church, and 
entered a Jesuit seminary. 

Soon after he was arrested for complicity 
in the Harper’s Ferry raid, and brought to 
Washington for examination by the Senate 
Committee. The report prevailed that he had 
proven false to his anti-slavery principles 
and friends, but it seems to have been an un- 
just charge. Indeed, his first act, on his re- 
lease, was to divide with refugees from John 
Brown’s sortie the $600 he had received for 
witness fees and mileage. 

From this time on Realf’s career was in- 
creasingly fitful and wayward. He now 
sought rest and peace in a Shaker settlement 
in Ohio, where his eloquent lectures gained 
him a crowded and delighted auditory, and 
spread his fame through the whole State. 


Seen but in Dreams. 


I know not where those uplands lie, 

Seen but in dreams with half-shut eye,— 
Those lands above the clouds of care, 
Where stands my castle in the air, 

A pledge of immortality. 


Perchance I’ll see them by and by 

With eyes wide open,— thither hie 
And find it home, that castle fair, 
I know not where. 


Oh would that ere I am aware 
I might awake and find me there! 
If heart be pure and purpose high, 
Those uplands very near us lie, 
Those strange, sweet lands,—those lands so fair, 


I know not where. 
—Selected. 


Richard Realf. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


On Oct. 28, 1878, Richard Realf, poet and 
soldier, died by his own hand in a poor 
lodging in Oakland, Cal. This little city on 
the bay of San Francisco has ever been a 
favorite place of residence for men of letters. 
Here lived, or are still domiciled, E. R. 
Sill, Frank Bret Harte, Ina Coolbrith, Joa- 
quin Miller, John Vance Cheney, Charles H. 
Markham, and other California bards. But 
not one of these was more richly dowered by 
nature with the gifts of song than this way- 
ward and unfortunate child of genius. 

A little company of sorrowing friends, ad- 
mirers of his verse and comrades of the 
Grand Army, bore his remains to Lone 
Mountain Cemetery, within sight and sound 
of the foaming billows of the Golden Gate. 
A prayer was said, a volley fired over his 
grave; and,in compliance with his last pa- 
thetic request, little children planted ‘‘daisies 
at his head and at his feet. ”’ 

For twenty years the poet has slept in al- 
most oblivion. His writings, widely dis- 
persed through periodicals and newspapers, 
have been treasured in the scrap-books of 
lovers of the gentle art, and now and then 
have made a sporadic reappearance in print. 
The desire on the part of many of the ad- 
mirers of Realf’s poetic talents for a complete 
edition of his verse is at last gratified. Ina 
handsome volume, published by Funk & 
Wagnalls of New York, are gathered over 
one hundred of the poems of the dead 
singer. The compiler and editor, Col. Rich- 
ard J. Hinton, a close friend of Realf, has 
prefaced the collection with a memoir, 
which in point of frankness, fulness, and 
friendliness, is all that can be asked. 

American literature presents no sadder in- 
stance of human frailty blent with lofty aspi- 
ration, heroic service, and literary achieve- 
ment, than the career of Richard Realf. 
Even Edgar Poe’s meteoric life and brilliant 
gifts pale beside it. Col. Hinton’s narrative 
is too diffuse; but it is to his credit that he 
has not allowed himself, in his appreciation 
of what was noble in Realf’s nature and ad- 
miration for his rare poetic talent, to sup- 
press or extenuate the poet’s lamentable 
weakness of character and frequent lapses 
from honor and virtue. The story, sad as it 
is, was worth the telling, as a reminder and 
a warning, as well as to explain much that 
else were unintelligible in his verse. 

Born in England in 1834, of humble yeo- 
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support for his latest wife—to whom, with 
her children, Realf seems to have been de- 
votedly attached—induced him to go to Cali- 
fornia. Friends in the mean time took his 
family in charge. In 1878 he arrived in San 
Francisco, and was kindly received by old 
army comrades and admirers of his genius. 
Temporary employment was found for him, 
the press gave him more or less extended 
notice, and he seemed at length to be in a 
fair way to retrieve his past. Suddenly his 
Nemesis, who had tracked him to his new 
home, appeared again, gained access in his 
absence to his room, appropriated or de- 
stroyed his papers, and confronted him on his 
return with bitter reproaches and _ threats. 
Realf, horrified and despairing, fled from the 
fury who had so persistently wrecked all his 
later efforts at reform. The end to the trag- 
edy of his life came a few days after in 
Oakland. On the table in the lodging he 
had taken was found the sonnet ‘‘De Mor- 
tuis nil nisi bonum,’’ now so well known 
and oft quoted, his ‘‘Swan Song,’’ and last 
pathetic appeal to the charitable judgment of 
the world. 

The portraits of Realf, which are repro- 
duced in Col. Hinton’s book, disclose a 
handsome and kindly but weak and sensu- 
ous face, in keeping with his character. 
Concerning the one hundred and twenty-one 
poems here collected, it may be said that 
far too many of Realf’s verses have been in- 
cluded to give a favorable impression of the 
poet’s genius. Realf was of very unequal in- 
spiration and workmanship. His irregular 
life and imperfect culture, the urgent necessi- 
ties of his material existence, and the temp- 
tation toward hasty production to which his 
profession of journalist exposed him led him 
to publish much that was crude in thought 
and expression. It is not likely that much 
of his poetry will long survive him. But 
there is a small body of verse by Realf that 
will be cherished by posterity, as it is ad- 
mired by the present generation, for its uni- 
versal human sentiment, its high imaginative 
quality, and exquisite literary finish. He 
had in him the qualities of a true poet, as he 
himself has told us in his last poem :— 

**Fe was 

Born unto singing; and a burthen lay 


Mightily on him, and he moaned because 
He could not rightly utter to the day 


What God taught in the night. Sometimes, 
nathless, 

Power fell upon him and bright tongues of 
flame, 


And blessings reached him from poor souls | 


"in stress, 
And benedictions from black pits of shame, 
And little children’s love and old men’s 
prayers, 
And a Great Hand that led him unawares. 


**So he died rich. And, if his eyes were 
blurred 
With big films, —silence! he is in his grave. 
Greatly he suffered: greatly, too, he erred, 
Yet broke his heart in trying to be brave. 
Nor did he wait till Freedom had become 
The popular shibboleth of courtiers’ lips. 
He smote for her when God himself seemed 
dumb, 
And all his arching skies were in eclipse. 
He was a-weary; but he fought his fight, 
And stood for simple manhood, and was joyed 
To see the august broadening of the light, 
And new earths heaving heavenward from 
the void. 
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He loved his fellows, and their love was 
sweet: , 
Plant daisies at his head and at his feet.’’ 


Such exquisite lyrics as ‘‘Symbolism,’’ 
‘*My Slain,’’ ‘‘The Singer, ’’ ‘‘Indirection, ’’ 
‘*Father-loye,’’? ‘‘A Golden Tress,’’ ‘*The 
Children,’’ and the lines written on the eve 
of his suicide must ever rank high, both in 
the critical esteem and popular admiration. 
For two or three of his sonnets an earthly 
immortality is assured; and they will make 
the name of Richard Realf endeared to future 
generations long after the pathetic story of 
his disordered life is forgiven and forgotten. 


The Ideal Life. 


And Thou, O Youth, for whom these lines 
are written, fear not: idealize your friend, 
for it is better to love and be deceived than 
not to love at all; idealize your masters, and 
take Shelley and Sidney, to your bosom, so 
shall they serve you more nobly and you love 
them more sweetly than if the touch and sight 
of their mortality had been yours indeed; 
idealize your country, remembering that 
Brutus in the dagger-stroke and Cato in his 
death-darkness knew not the greater Rome, 
the proclaimer of the unity of our race, the 
codifier of justice, the establisher of our 
church, and died not knowing,—but do you 
believe in the purpose of God, so shall you 
best serve the times to be; and in your own 
life, fear not to act as your ideal shall com- 
mand, in the constant presence of that other 
self who goes with you, as I have said, so 
shall you blend with him at the end. Fear 
not either to believe that the soul is as eter- 
nal as the order that obtains in it, wherefore 
you shall forever pursue that divine beauty 
which has here so touched and inflamed you, 
—for this is the faith of man, your race, and 
those who were fairest in its records. And 
have recourse always to the fountains of this 
life in literature, which are the wells of 
truth. How to live is the one matter; the 
wisest man in his ripe age is yet to seek in 
it; but Thou, begin now and seek wisdom in 
the beauty of virtue and live in its light, re- 
joicing in it; so in this world shall you live 
in the foregleam of the world to come.— 
From'‘‘A New Defence of Poetry,’’ by George 
Edward Woodberry. 


Literature. 


Philip Melanchthon.* 


The Life of Melanchthon, by Prof. Richard 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg, forms the second volume in the 
series of ‘‘Heroes of the Reformation,’’ now 
appearing from the press of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. It is a scholarly, not to say a some- 
what scholastic, piece of work, following 
carefully the lead of the original sources of 
information, and never rising to the point of 
decided originality. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to treat the life of Melanchthon. in 
any such way as to free it from a certain 
scholastic rigidity. He was eminently the 


*Painih MELANCHTHON, THE PROTESTANT PRECEPTOR 
or GERMANY (1497-1560). By James William Richard, 
D.D. New York: G, P, Putnam’s Sons, 
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theological genius of the Lutheran movement, 
not in any creative sense, but rather as the 
clever scholar who can see the various shades 
of meaning represented by warring factions, 
and who finds his special mission in bringing 
out the common truth in them all. He was 
eminently fitted to play his part throughout as 
Luther’s other—and often we must say his 
better—half in all those complications into 
which the fiery temper of the great reformer 
was constantly leading the reforming party. 

It is the merit of Prof. Richard’s book 
that he brings out very clearly the moments 
in Melanchthon’s life at which he made his 
mark upon the German Reformation. We 
note especially the constant supply of learned 
material furnished to the more active leaders, 
the eminently constructive theological sugges- 
tions, the embodiment of these in the famous 
Confession of 1530, the reform of the German 
school system, and the long series of attempts 
at Protestant union in which Melanchthon 
was always a prominent figure. If anything, 
too great weight has been laid upon the lesser 
controversies within the reforming camp; but 
perhaps this may be justified by their great 
importance in the mind of Melanchthon and 
their reaction upon his usefulness in other 
directions. The whole impression of the 
man remains, after reading this book, a some- 
what sad and depressing one. It is the im- 
pression of a life of vast service to a great 
cause, but a service paid at a cost of mental 
and moral pain almost out of proportion to 
visible results. If we reckon Melanchthon, 
as we must, among the heroes of the Refor- 
mation, we must also think of him as one of 
its most pathetic victims. 


FRAGMENTS OF AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By 
Felix Moscheles. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50.—The title of this book in- 
dicates sufficiently that it is not intended as 
a complete story of the writer’s life, al- 
though his preface allows us to think that the 
gaps and omissions are to be set right in 
the third volume of this series, which was 
begun with Jz Bohemia with Du Maurier. 
It is a collection of delightful reminiscences 
about interesting persons, told with a friendly 
good nature that claims his reader at once as 
good comrade, and assumes his sympathy. 
Felix Moscheles might well have taken as 
its motto the line from Horace which Berlioz 
once wrote in his album, ‘‘Donec eris Felix, 
multos numeraberis amicos!’’ for it is sel- 
dom given to a man to count his friends in 
so many different countries, and to number 
among them so many distinguished poets, 
artists, statesmen, and others. The picture 
of his beautiful mother is given as the fron- 
tispiece, and the opening chapters give a 
charming account of their home life. If 
there is less about the author’s famous par- 
ents than one might wish, it is doubtless 
because the Life of Moscheles, féve, and The 
Letters of Mendelssohn supply this want, and 
are easily accessible. The chapter on Claude 
Raoul Dupont is full of anecdotes about stu- 
dent and studio life, and tells the romantic 
story of a famous sketching tour along the 
Loire. Moscheles came to America with 
Irving and Ellen Terry in 1883; and, al- 
though it was begun as an almost unpremedi- 
tated trip, his stay prolonged itself for sev- 
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eral years. He is to-day one of the leaders 
in the peace and arbitration movement, and 
in this connection it is interesting to read of 
his missionary work in its behalf here as 
long ago as 1884. Chapters about Mazzini 
and Rossini and on ‘‘Paris after the Com- 
mune’’ give much variety to these recollec- 
tions, which end with a talk about his 
friendship with Robert Browning. This 
gives a graphic picture of the later days of 
the poet,—‘‘ most honorable and lovable of 
men, ’’—when he was almost a daily visitor at 
the studio. A reproduction of the Moscheles 
painting of Browning is also given. Mr. 
Moscheles says as little about himself as is 
consistent with writing of this sort: the 
reader would not have resented more. But 
the whole impression left is that of a man 
vigorous and manly in work, strenuous in his 
ideals of national honor, tender-hearted even 
for a stray kitten, and constantly, consist- 
ently, genuinely cheerful. Of course such 
a man would care for Browning, if he once 
came under his influence. 


Music anp Musicrans. By Albert Lavig- 
nac. Translated by William Marchant. Ed- 
ited, with Additions on Music in America, 
by H. E. Krehbiel. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.—Into this handsome volume has 
been brought together a large amount of in- 
formation upon most of the things which the 
student of music should know. It is a cyclo- 
pedia of knowledge concerning his art. The 
first chapter considers the subject of sound 
and the science of acoustics. It is a little 
discouraging, though it accords with much 
hard experience, to be told that ‘‘no one has 
yet been able to construct with certainty, 
on mathematical principles, a hall whose 
acoustic properties are perfect,’’ or, it 
might have been added, a church. The sec- 
ond chapter describes the various musical 
instruments and their use in orchestration. 
In the third chapter we are taught the gram- 
mar of music, or the principles of musical 


composition, The fourth chapter deals with 


the analysis of the forms of composition ; 
while the fifth recounts briefly the history of 
music, and describes the various schools of 
to-day. We are told that there is nothing 
distinctive so far in American music, though 
something important is expected to appear 
early in the next century. “The cultivation 
of orchestral and choral music has grown 
with particular luxuriance with the last three 
decades. . . . The opera is an exotic in 
America, while the symphony and oratorio 
are become strong native growths.’’ Sketches 
are given of Paine, Buck, Parker, Chadwick, 
Foote, McDowell, and Strong. The book 
closes with a warning to young men without 
fortune against entering too confidently upon 
the race for musical honors. ‘‘The facts as 
to musicians, not destitute of merit, who drag 
out a miserable existence, who literally suffer 
from hunger, are truly heart - breaking. ”’ 
Alas! in what career is not that true? The 
volume is elegantly printed on the best of 
paper, and the illustrations are numerous. 


THE SHIP OF THE SOUL, AND OTHER 
Papers. “By Stopford A. Brooke, MA. 
New York: Thomas Whitaker. 50 cents.— 
There are certain characteristics which the 


tains enough mystery to pique the reader’s 
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lution after another is indicated by circum- 
stances, and the final explanation is one that 
could not have been guessed by any possibil- 
ity. ‘The Pasha Club”’ differs entirely 
from the other tales, and its humor would be 
more effective if a more serious tone were 
taken in the beginning. 


reader always expects in Mr. Brooke’s writ- 
ings; and this latest volume, which forms 
one of the series of ‘‘Small Books on Great 
Subjects,’’ now being published by Thomas 
Whitaker, is no exception to the rule. The 
collection is not a large one. Its charm is 
that of concentrated force. But in these 
seven sermons are to be found the highest 
point of excellence which their author has 
yet reached. Five of them are very brief, 
scarcely more than addresses. But all are 
expressed in the simple dignity of words well 
chosen, clothed in the picturesque illustra- 
tions, set in brief, pointed sentences, which 
we have come to know so well in Zhe Old 
Testament in Modern Life, The Gospel of Joy; 
and in the earlier volumes, —a style which is 
but the dress of worthy thoughts, the external 
witness of a faith as broad as the earth and 
high as heaven, a hope which reaches out to 
infinitude, a love as catholic a$ the sunshine. 
The preacher of to-day may well consider 
how in these sermons on ‘‘The Ship of the 
Soul,’’ ‘The Christian in the World,’’ 
‘‘God’s Education of Man,’’ and the rest, 
there is imagination without superficiality, 
depth without narrowness, culture without 
intellectual superiority, assertion without dog- 
matism, passion without turbulence. Here is 
a preacher who does not ‘*talk down’’ to his 
congregation, but who stands on their level, 
and seeks to inspire them to lift themselves 
up into the fulness of Christlike manliness. 
If the other volumes in this series are equally 
powerful, the series is indeed valuable. 


Tuatr ConyjURE Woman. By Charles W. 
Chesnutt. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.—It would bea mistake for any reader 
to let the negro dialect, with which most of 
these pages are filled, deter him from begin- 
ning it. Once begun, he will read it to the 
end, however inveterate may be his prejudice 
against dialect tales. Uncle Julius, the 
story-teller, is even more shrewd than Uncle 
Remus, and quite as original. All the 
stories hinge on some negro superstition, oc- 
casionally suggesting a dark and tragic » 
origin, despite their abounding humor and 
accompanying touches of pathos. They are 
like none of the other negro stories with 
which we are familiar, and take an excep- 
tionally high place both as a study of race 
characteristics and for genuine dramatic. in- 
terest. 


The Magazines. 


Good Housekeeping for May opens with an 
illustrated article on ‘‘The First Cooking 
School in Bulgaria, ’’? by Emma Paddock Tel- 
ford. ‘‘In the Cathedral Steeple’’ is a thrill- 
ing story, translated from the German by 
Mary J: Safford. Hester M. Poole writes of 
‘Notions and Novelties in the Metropolis. ”’ 
There is a valuable symposium, ‘‘What shall 
the Children eat?’’ treated by four able 
writers. Margaret Bisland, in ‘‘The Domes- 
tic Problem,’’ discusses the relations of mis- 
tress and maid; while there are shorter 
articles on a variety of interesting subjects, 
and the usual Good Housekeeping departments 
and prize anagram. $1 a year. George D. 
Chamberlain, publisher, Springfield, Mass. 


Tur RAcGED Lapy. By W. D. Howells. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75. The 
quiet, well-bred style of Mr. Howells’s 
writing, the characters which are at once 
typical and individual, the half vague but 
wholly characteristic conversations which set 
one imagining how Miss Beatrice Herford 
might reproduce them in her monologues, — 
all these things which we have a right to ex- 
pect are here in the new novel, ‘‘The 
Ragged Lady’’ herself is charming and self- 
poised, bearing herself gracefully in trying 
situations and keeping her individuality even 
in the assault of unexpected influences. Mrs. 
Lander’s irresponsibility is strangely famil- 
iar, and Gregory’s self-conscious piety and 
unmanly hesitation are nearly as maddening 
as they would be in real life. But the story 
is handicapped from beginning to end by the 
tiresome dialect, which continually tempts the 
reader to try how it would sound if spoken, 
and as often baffles his attempt. When dia- 
lect is used, even sparingly, it should seem 
as inevitable and distinctive as the speeches 
of Uncle Julius in Zzat Conjure Woman or 
the delicious Canadian patois of Drummond. 


The special feature of the Arena for May 
is ‘‘Eddyism Exposed.’’ Mr. Horatio W. 
Dresser and Mrs. J. C. Woodbury contribute 
articles containing charges against Mrs. 
Eddy. Mr. Dresser says; “lf half were told 
that could be told, the exposure would pro- 
duce an unparalleled sensation. » He says, 
‘The time has now come, and a disruption 
of the movement must follow.’’ The editor, 
while disavowing responsibility for the state- 
ments in these articles, still, as a practitioner 
of metaphysical healing, considers it his duty 
to expose what he regards as the same spirit 
and tendency that has enthroned the trust, 
etc. He also sharply condemns what he calls 
“the national disgrace in. Luzon.’’ The 
larger question in which the Arena is spe- 
cially interested is ‘‘The People vs. the 
Money Power.’’ 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics, pub- 
lished for Harvard University, contains in 
the April number four weighty articles. 
Charles W. Mixter considers ‘‘The Theory of 
Savers’ Rent, and Some of its Applications. ake 
He shows how complicated the problem is, 
and points out the relation between the rais- 
ing of wages and the concentration of capital. 
Mr. William F. Willoughby contributes ‘‘The 
Study of Practical Labor Problems in 
France,’? and shows that France is in ad- 
vance of the United States ‘‘in securing the 
active interest and assistance of her best busi- 
ness men in measures of labor reform.” 
John H. Gray has the third article on ‘‘The 
Gas Supply of Boston, ”? showing what gains 


THe RIVER SYNDICATE. By Charles E. 
Carryll. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.—Detective stories are generally sure 
of finding many interested readers, even when 
they are less cleverly written than these. The 
plots, which are of chief importance in tales 
of this character, show decided inventive fac- 
ulty and considerable originality. They have 
also the merit of variety, and each story con- 


curiosity; while at the same time they differ 
from those tiresome stories in which one so- 
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the public has made in its conduct with the 
gas companies. In a fourth article he prom- 
ises to show what these apparent gains cost 
the public. Charles F. Dunbar asks, ‘‘Can 
we keep a Gold Currency?’’ He says ‘‘we 


‘can keep it, but with periodical fears that the 


foundation is slipping from under us.’’ He 
shows the need of immediate legislation. 
The ‘‘Notes and Memoranda”’ are valuable. 


The Magazine of Art for May contains: 


**An Inquiry into Two Pictures recently ac- 


quired for the National Gallery,’’ by Herbert 
P. Horne, with four illustrations; ‘‘ Portrait 
of a Man,’’ a note on the picture by Rem- 
brandt; ‘‘Edwin Austin Abbey, R.A.’’ 
(concluded), by M. H. Spielmann; ‘‘Our 
Graphic Humorists: W. M. Thackeray,’’ by 
George Somes Layard, with nine illustra- 
tions; ‘‘The Law of Artistic Copyright,’’ by 
Edwin Bale, R.I.; ‘‘The Buildings for the 
Paris Exhibition in 1900,’’ by Henri Frantz; 
*“A Great Decorative Artist: Alphonse Marie 
Mucha’’; ‘‘Meissen Pottery,’’ by Paul 
Schultze Naumburg; ‘‘Church Decoration in 
Westmorland’’; ‘*‘The Royal Galleries at 
Hampton Court.’’ The frontispiece is a fine 
reproduction of the ‘‘Portrait of a Man,’’ a 
painting by Rembrandt, recently acquired by 
the National Gallery. A design by Alphonse 
M; Mucha is reproduced in color. Since the 
beginning of the year many valuable articles 
have been published and illustrated, —not- 
ably, some of Sargent’s portraits. Interest- 
ing to photographers is the symposium run- 
ning through four numbers, on the question, 
**Ts Photography among the Fine Arts?’’ with 
many interesting illustrations. The wonder 
is how all that is furnished by the magazine 
in the way of illustrations can be afforded for 
the subscription price. 


In the May Avantic, H. de R. Walker dis- 


cusses the management of the five great Pa- 


cific colonies of England in an article en- 
titled ‘‘ Australasian Extensions of Democ- 
racy.’ H. Phelps Whitmarsh points out 
the results of the systematic neglect of Amer- 
ican mercantile and marine shipping inter- 
ests, contrasting these unfavorably with the 
same interests in England and other nations. 
John S. Wise- continues the account of his 
war adventures during the last days of the 
Confederacy; and, in ‘‘The Orator of Seces- 
sion,’’ William Garrett Brown describes the 
character and career of William L. Yancey, 
known to the last generation as a typical ad- 
vocate of Souther claims. Jacob Riis, in 
‘*The Battle with the Slum,”’’ points out the 
great and permanent improvement made in 


New York in the last twenty years in the 


condition of the helpless poor. Henry W. 
Farnam gives interesting facts and statistics 
concerning ‘‘Some Economic Aspects of the 
Liquor Problem.’’ The serial papers by 
Prof. William James, Prince Kropotkin, 
Charles Mulford Robinson, and Rollin Lynde 
Hartt are continued, as are also Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe’s ‘‘ Reminiscences, ’’ which cover 
the war period, and give an account of her 
famous ‘‘Battle Hymn’’ and sketches of the 
prominent men and events of the time. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
Prefaced by a Sketch of the 

publishing firm. 25 cents. 

From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
El Si de las Niatis. Comedia por Leandro Fernandez de 
Moratin. _ Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J.D. M. Ford. E 
From Wright & Potter Printing Company, Boston. 
Annual Report of State Board of Arbitration. 
_ From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 

Islam in Africa. By Anson P. Atterbury. : 
Life and Correspondence of George Borrow. By William 


. Knapp. 
Children Of the Mist. By Eden Philpotts. 50 cents. 
oe ee a Prince aa ey ohn a erdyke. - 
i acquire s 
Charles A. Gardiner, ORY BY 
rom the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
Report of Life-saving Service, } 
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From A.D. F. Randolph Company, New York. 
ey: of New England Theology. By George Nye 
joardman, 


From T. S, Leach & Co., Philadelphia. 
‘Pauperizing the Rich. By Alfred J. Ferris. $1.25. 


From A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Those Dale Girls. By Frances Weston Carruth. 


WN he Book 


PAPIAS AND HIS CONTEM- 


PORARIES 


A Study of Religious Thought in the Second 
Century. By Rev.EDwWARD H. HALL. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


A book of great value for students of the first 
centuries of the Christian faith. Mr. Hall uses 
Papias to show the method and spirit of early 
Christianity. He examines the Fathers from 
St. Peter—Ignatius, Jerome, Marcion, Valentine 
—down to the third century, reviewing their 
works and influence. His treatment of the 
Millennium, the Divinity of Christ, and the 
other topics which come within his survey, is 
careful, candid, and worthy of most respectful 
consideration. His book is a contribution of 
real importance to our knowledge of an era 
which holds a significant and mysterious place 
in the history of Christianity. 


$1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


CHAPEL PRAYERS 


GEORGE RUDOLPH FREEMAN, 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, 
Meadville Theological School. 


Published as a loving Memorial by his Students, | 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


For sale at Book-rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by Gro. H. 
ELLIs, 272 Congress Street. A 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-99. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 
1. Wrestling with God. 
2. The Wisdom of Fools. 
3. Lives worth Living. 
4. The Great Perhaps. 
5. Religious Ideals and Religious Unity. 
6. The Unknown Life. 
4.-The Higher Secularism. 
8. Life in Ourselves. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, = - = Boston. 


SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago. 


Just Published 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING. 
By Alfred Binet. 
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New Books 


THE QUEEN OF THE SWAMP, 


And Other Plain Americans. By Mary Harr- 
WELL CATHERWOOD, author of “The Lady 
of Fort St. John,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

A group of stories relating to Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Illinois, describing life in those 
States during successive stages of the present 
century. They have an historical setting and 
atmosphere, and are told with Mrs. Cather- 
wood’s characteristic clearness and dramatic 
power. 


TIVERTON TALES. 


By ALice Brown, author of “By Oak and 

Thorn,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

Twelve stories of rural life, showing rare 
observation, humor, sympathy, and refinement ,— 
the same charm which made her “Meadowgrass” 
so popular. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
THOMAS DUDLEY, 
Second Governor of Massachusetts, 


By AUGUSTINE JONES. 
tions. 8vo, $5.00, zet. 
Mr. Jones’s work has a positive value as a 

contribution to early New England history, and 

as a just and long-needed memorial of an emi- 
nent man and officer, who here finds adequate 
recognition. The illustrations represent Dudley 

Castle, the church at Scrooby, and other places 

with which Gov. Dudley was associated. 


With twelve illustra- 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
LIQUOR PROBLEM. 


By JoHN Koren. An Investigation made under 
the direction of Profs. W. O. Atwater, Henry 
W. Farnam, J. F. Jones, Drs. Z. R. Brock- 
way, John Graham Brooks, E. R. L. Gould, 
and Hon. Carroll D. Wright, a sub-committee 
of the Committee of Fifty to investigate the 
Liquor Problem. With an Introduction by 
Prof. HENRY W. FaRNAM. 12mo, $1.50. 

The investigation covers (1) Poverty and 
Liquor; (2) Pauperism and Liquor; (3) Desti- 
tution of Children and Liquor; (4) Crime 
and Liquor; (5) The Negroes and the Liquor 
Problem ; (6) The Indians and the Liquor Prob- 
lem; (7) Social Aspects of the Saloon in Great 
Britain, The results of this investigation as 
here recorded by Mr. Koren are startling. 


A CATALOGUE OF AUTHORS 


Whose Works are published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Prefaced by a Sketch of 
the Firm, and followed by Lists of the several 
Libraries, Series, and Periodicals, with some 
Account of the Origin and Character of these 
Literary Enterprises, and a photogravure of: a 
group of six American authors,— Longfellow, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Whittier, Holmes, and 
Lowell. 8vo, 25 cents, vet. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
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My Resoutces. 


Thine are the star-sown spaces; 
The salt-sea depths are Thine; 
Thy riches none can measure; 
A little need is mine. 


Swift lightnings do thy bidding, 
And the slow, moon-drawn tide; 
All forces act Thy pleasure ; 
My need will be supplied. 
— Emily Tolman. 


For the Christiaz Register. 


The B. B. B. 


BY BERNICE V. ROGERS. 


The world without was all aglow with the 
glad return of spring. The apple-trees were 
masses of blushing beauty. Two little robins 
hopped from limb to limb, happily chirping 
to each other, and exploring every nook and 
branch in search of a place to set up house- 
keeping. Every bud and blade of grass 
seemed bursting with happiness; and the 
sun’s jolly, round face smiled down upon all, 
like the good friend he was. 

Within, a discontented little face was 
pressed close to the window-pane. Two big 
tears overflowed a pair of cloudy blue eyes, 
and slowly rolled down two rosy cheeks. 
The beautiful day, the two happy little 
birds, and the sweet fragrance of the apple- 
blossoms were all unnoticed. All she saw 
was a little girl of about her own age, push- 
ing a baby-carriage back and forth on the 
opposite side of the street. 

‘*Why don’t you go out, Doris?’’ asked 
her mother, looking up from her writing. 
‘Why! what is the matter? Tears on such a 
lovely day? Why, Doris, dear, what is L0R? 

‘‘T wish we had a baby,’’ sobbed the little 
girl. 

_‘*A baby!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Damon. Then, 

glancing out of the window, she smiled. 
**Come here, dear, and tell me all about it,’’ 
she said, beginning to understand. 

‘‘Ryvery other little girl has a baby but 
just me!’’ sobbed Doris. ‘‘And they can 
take it out in its carriage every day.’’ Here 
she gulped down a big sob. ‘‘And there’s 
such lots and lots of babies. ”’ 

‘©Ves, there are lots and lots of babies,”’ 
repeated her mother, at a loss how she was to 
comfort her little daughter, who had had 
every wish granted during her short life. 

Just then Uncle Jim came in. He was 
seventeen, and Doris’s ideal. He stopped 
whistling to throw his cap into the air, and 
exclaim :— 

‘It’s just glorious! The air makes me 
want to run up and down the street like a 
school-boy. What! Tears! and the sun 
shining so brightly out of doors! What’s 
gone wrong with my little girl?’’ 

‘‘Doris wants a baby,’’ explained’ Mrs. 
Damon. 

‘*Gee, whiz! Beg pardon! 

‘A baby,’’ repeated Mrs. Damon. 


A what??’ 
“All 


the other little girls have a baby to wheel out 


in its carriage, so she wants one.’’ And 
Mrs. Damon looked up at her tall young 
brother, half hoping he would help her out of 
her perplexity. 
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‘‘There’s such lots of babies,’’ Doris re- 
peated with another sob. 

‘Ves, indeed, whole orphan asylums full 
of them,’’ said Uncle Jim. ‘‘Babies? Why, 
I’ll go out and get you two or three of them, 
if you’ll dry those tears. ’’ 

Doris looked up. ‘‘And a carriage to push 
’em in?’’ she questioned doubtingly. 

‘‘Yes, and a carriage, too; and you can 
take turns wheeling them to your heart’s con- 
tent.’’ And there was a mischievous twinkle 
in Uncle Jim’s eyes. 

‘‘Seriously, Jim,’’ said Mrs. Damon, “‘I 
think I have an idea. Doris, dear, go bathe 
your face, and then run out and play till papa 
comes. Mamma will think it over, and see 
what she can do.’’ ; 

‘‘Tt may seem a strange idea,’’ said she 
after Mr. Damon had joined them a little 
later. ‘‘But I have a little plan, and I think 
it is a good one. There are ‘lots and lots of 
babies,’ as Doris said; and that is what put 
the thought into my head. There is the ten- 
ement block on the next corner. It is filled 
with families, quiet and hard-working, but 
poor. The block is full of babies, tiny, 
pinched little bits of humanity, who hardly 
get a chance to breathe the pure air. Their 
mothers are all hard-working women. Most 
of them take in washings, and are too tired 
after a hard day’s work to take their little 
ones out for an airing. It would be a bless- 
ing to have their babies cared for a half-hour 
each day, and a blessing in health to the 
babies; while it would be giving Doris her 
baby to wheel out.”’ 

‘*Well, if you think it’s right, I have no 
objection,’’ said Mr. Damon. ‘‘You know 
more about it than I do.’’ 

‘“‘Three cheers for the ‘Borrowed Babies’ 
‘Brigade!’ shouted Uncle Jim. ‘‘I’ll go 
down and order a carriage to be sent up at 
once. ’’ 

“‘T think Doris will want to select that,’’ 
said Mrs. Damon, with a smile. 

And that was how the ‘‘B. B. B.’’ received 
its name. 

Doris was perfectly happy when she heard 
of the plan; and that afternoon she and her 
mother went down street, and selected a car- 
riage. It was a pretty wicker one, light, but 
strong; and Doris watched eagerly while the 
clerk took the address, and promised to de- 
liver it at once. 

It was a bright little face that peered out 
of the window the next morning. To-day 
Doris welcomed the brightly smiling sun and 
the sweet breath of spring. The baby -car- 
riage had come, and Doris was eager to be 
out. It was very hard to take time to eat 
her breakfast, but her mother assured her that 
it was yet too early for babies to be out. 

Mrs. Damon went with her little daughter 
after breakfast, Doris proudly pushing the 
empty carriage. They stopped first at Mrs. 
Damon’s washerwoman’s. 

‘*What! Can yer borrer me baby?’’ ex- 
claimed the surprised woman. ‘‘An’ yer 
want to be wheeling him out? Sure, an’ it 
ud be a blessin’ to the poor thing, he’s that 
fussy with his teeth. But he ain’t got 
nothin’ fit to go in such a kerrige.’’ And 
Mrs. Flynn looked longingly at the soft- 
cushioned seat.and back. 

‘Oh, but can’t I take him, 


please?’’ 


for other folks’s babies 


she can take me Patsey. 
fixed up, but he’ll be swate and clane.’’ 
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pleaded Doris. ‘‘I haven’t any baby of my — 


own to wheel out; and I do want one so bad, 


and all the other little girls have one.’’ 


And there was a disappointed little droop at 


the corners of the rosy mouth. 


Mrs. Damon hastily explained her little 


plan. 


‘“‘What! an’ ye bought that purty kerrige 
!'? exclaimed Mrs. 
“‘Bless her swate face! Sure, an’ 
He’ll not be much 


Flynn. 


And Patsey Flynn, after a vigorous scrub- 


bing, was tucked into the carriage very shiny 
as to face and very red as to hair, but as 
sweet and clean as any baby need wish. 


Tt was a quiet street, and Doris was a care- 


ful little girl; and Mrs. Damon, after telling 
her little daughter how far to go each way, 
felt perfectly safe in trusting the baby to her 
charge. 


From that day Doris never wished in vain 
for a baby to wheel. Mrs. Flynn told all the 


other mothers in the block, and it became a 


daily custom to watch for the little girl with 
the baby-carriage. Then all the mothers 
would flock to their doors to see the fortunate 


baby whose turn it was tucked into the car- 


riage, and go for its moming ride. To-day 
it was little red-headed Patsey Flynn, to- 
morrow inky black Honey Johnson; and one 
day Doris came home in great excitement to 
tell how she had wheeled out Li Chang Lee’s 
almond-eyed little daughter. 

All the neighbors along the street took an 
interest in Doris’s babies.. Mrs. Grey, the 
doctor’s wife, and two other ladies divided 
the expense of a ten-quart can of milk, to be 
left each morning at the block. Other neigh- 


bors showed their interest in different ways. 


It became quite a custom for a baby to return 
from its ride attired in a fresh new bonnet 
or pretty cloak or with:a dainty dress or two 
or some other bit of infant apparel. And 
Doris would happily explain to the mother 
that it was from the baby’s friends. : 

The babies grew plump and rosy with the 
fresh air and fresh milk; and the mothers 
themselves went about their hard days’ work 
with lightened hearts, pleased with the kind- 
ness shown their children and cheered by the 
interest and help of their neighbors. 

One evening, after it had become too cool 
for the babies to go out, and the pretty car- 
riage had been put away for the winter, Mr. 
Damon said to his wife :— 

‘“‘T was talking with Dr. Grey this morn- 
ing, and he said we had no idea the good of 
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our little Doris has done these block babies. 
Many were insufficiently nourished, and some 
did not get a breath of fresh air from one 
week’s end to another. Through the kind- 
ness of the neighbors, they have had proper 
food all summer; but Dr. Grey gives all the 
credit to our little Doris for awakening their 
sympathy and interest. ’’ 

‘Oh! and I’ve had such a lovely sum- 
mer!’’ exclaimed Doris, coming in in time 
to hear the last of her father’s talk. ‘‘It was 
such fun to watch that little baby of Mrs. 
Shea’s grow fat. He was just a little skele- 
ton last spring; and now he’s just as fat, and 
is beginning to walk.’’ 

‘Three cheers for Doris and the ‘B. B.B’!’’ 
shouted Uncle Jim, coming in. 

And Mrs. Damon, looking at the happy, 
healthy face of her little daughter, felt like 
joining in the shout. 


Keeping Time. 


The daisies were closing their wonderful eyes, 
And the robin heard them say: 

“The night comes stealing across the skies: 
We've had jus? enough of the day.” 


The butterfly folded his delicate wing, 
And sat on a glorious rose. 

The thrush in the shrubbery ceased to sing, 
And willingly sought repose. 


‘The daisies all opened their wonderful eyes, 
And the robin heard them say : 

“ The night has vanished across the skies: 
We're ready to greet the day.” 


The butterfly waked on the glorious rose, 
And sped on his merry flight, 
And cried with the thrush and the robin and crows, 
We've had jzs¢ enough of the night.’’ 
—From Cassell’s Little Folks. 


The Happiest Little Boy. 


‘Guess who was the happiest child I saw 
to-day,’’ asked papa, taking his own two 
little boys on his knees. 

‘Oh, who, papa?’’ 

“But you must guess.’’ 

**Well,’’ said Jim, slowly, ‘‘I guess it was 
a very wich little boy, wif lots and lots of 
tandy and takes.’’ 

**No,’’ said papa. 
had no candy and no cakes. 
guess, Joe?’’ 

**T guess he was a pretty big boy,’’ said 
Joe, ‘*who wasn’t a/ways wishing he was not 
such a little boy; and I guess he was riding 
a big, high bicycle, ’’ 

“‘No,’’ said papa, ‘‘He wasn’t big, and 
of course he wasn’t riding a bicycle. You 
have lost your guesses, so I’ll have to tell 
you. There was a flock of sheep crossing the 

city to-day; and they must have come a long 
way, so dusty and tired and thirsty were they. 
The drover took them up, bleating and lolling 
out their tongues, to the great pump in Ham- 
ilton Court to water them. But one poor, 
old ewe was too tired to get to the trough, 
and fell down on the hot, dusty stones. 
Then I saw my little man, ragged and dirty 
and tousled, spring out from the crowd of 
urchins who were watching the drove, fill his 
old leaky hat, which must have belonged to 
his grandfather, and carry it one, two, three, 
—oh, as many as six times!—to the poor, 


‘*He wasn’t rich: he 
What do you 
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suffering animal, until the creature was able 
to get up and go on with the rest.’’ 

‘‘Did the sheep say, ‘T’ant you!’ papa?’’ 
asked Jim, gravely. : 
‘‘T didn’t hear it,’’ answered papa. ‘*But 
the little boy’s face was shining like the sun, 
and I’m sure he knows what a blessed thing 


it is to help what needs helping. ’’—Christian 
Observer. 


Feeding the Elephants. 


Elephants in the Indian army are fed twice 
a day. When meal-time arrives, they are 
drawn up in line before a row of piles of 
food. Each animal’s breakfast includes ten 
pounds of raw rice, done up in five two- 
pound packages. The rice is wrapped in 
leaves, and then tied with grass. At the 
command, ‘‘Attention!’’ each elephant raises 
its trunk, and a package is thrown into its 
capacious mouth. By this method of feed- 
ing, not a single grain of rice is wasted. 


Two Babies. 


When Mamma Brown came home, she 
brought a rag doll for Baby Grace,—such a 
chubby rag baby, and as large as Baby Grace 
herself! She had soft golden hair; and her 
face was painted in a very rosy, natural way. 


Mamma thought the new doll much too 


cunning to be dressed in calico and a sunbon- 
net. Soshe made dainty clothes, just like 
Baby Grace’s own, and named the rag doll 
Violet, because her eyes were blue. Baby 
Grace loved Violet dearly, and they were seen 
together every day. The rag baby looked so 
real in her pretty clothes that the neighbors 
were often puzzled to know which baby was 
alive. When grandpa saw them coming in 
the carriage, he hurried to put on his specta- 
cles, to see which was Grace. And one day 
Uncle Jack actually waved his hat and kissed 
his hand to the rag baby, who was sitting in 
the window as he went by. 

Papa and mamma laughed over these funny 
things. They wondered how any rag doll 
could be mistaken for their bright little 
daughter! 

One day, as papa entered the hall, he 
caught sight of a white dress and baby shoe 
just at the top of the stairs. ‘‘My baby!’ 
he cried, and rushed upstairs, two steps at a 
time, to save his darling child, who at any 
moment might turn and fall. 

Mamma, who had heard papa’s cry of dis- 
tress, hurried after him. They met at the top 
of the stairs, and saved—the rag baby! 

They laughed and cried, too, when they 
found the real baby safe in the nurse’s lap; 
and they-gave her a great many loving kisses. 

Mamma that very evening made a calico 
dress and a sunbonnet for Violet. She and 
papa agreed there must be some way to tell 
the babies apart. —Badyland. 
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Bennie had never before seen any one 
crocheting. Turning to his mother, he ex- 
claimed wonderingly, ‘‘Mamma, Aunt Sue’s 
knitting with a toothpick !’’—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


“T have a little six-year old niece,” 
writes a friend of the Club Woman, ‘‘ who, 
though she cannot speak plainly, yet she uses 
large and impressive words. She came in 
from Sunday-school recently, and announced 
with genuine solemnity that the golden text 
was, ‘If any ae is thirsty, let him come and 
drink on me.’ To-night we heard her howl- 
ing after she was in bed, and mamma stepped 
to the foot of the stairs and asked her what 
was the matter. She explained that she tried 
to think of pleasant things, but bears and 
things dropped into her mind and agilitated 
her.’’ 
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SANKEY MODEL, STYLE 431. 
Known abroad as the Empress Model. 

More than two hundred thonsand organs were 
made in our factory before this instrument was per- 
fected. It is the result of great experience in mak- 
ing organs for all purposes for everybody. 

The missionary’s tent in the junglesand West- 
minster Abbey, the humble cottage and the king’s 
palace contain a Mason & Hamlin ¢ Organ. The self 
taught amateur and Franz Liszt, Saint-Saens, Theo. 
Thomas, George W. Chadwick, Emil Paur and 
scores of great musicians have written words of 
praise for Mason & Hamlin Organs. 

The Sankey Model (so called becange it was de- 
signed for and is used by Ira D. Sankey) is suitable 
for churches, lodges, schools and homes. Cash with 
ester price, $180.00,. Other organs $27.00 to $2,400.00. 

We have accumulated organ information for 45 
years. Write us about organs if you are interested. 
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Good News. 
Outlook. 


Not to be conquered by these headlong days, 
But to stand free; to keep the mind at brood 
On life’s deep meaning, Nature’s altitude 
Of loveliness, and Time’s mysterious ways; 
At every thought and deed to clear the haze 
Out of our eyes, considering only this: 
What man, what life, what love, what beauty is,— 
This is to live, and win the final praise. 


Though strife, ill fortune, and harsh human need 
Beat down the soul, at moments blind and dumb 
With agony, yet patience! There shall come 

Many great voices from life’s outer sea, 
Hours of strange triumph, and, when few men heed, 
Murmurs and glimpses of eternity. 
—Archibald Lampman, 


Government. 


England has repeated the familiar policy 
of half a century. Having turned out the 
liberal government because Mr. Gladstone 
offered home rule for Ireland, she now gives 
Ireland home rule under a new form of 
county administration. 

We are entirely used to home rule here, 
and have been, in the older States, for more 
than two centuries. We never comprehended, 
therefore, the paroxysm of indignation which 
swept England away, and put Mr. Gladstone 
out of power, because he proposed to have 
the people of Ireland make their own arrange- 
ments for their own affairs. How far this 
indignation was artificial or simulated, be- 
cause it saw what Mr. Disraeli would have 
called a good ‘‘cry’’ for the Union-Tory par- 
tisans, or how far it rested ona stubborn Eng- 
lish determination to control Irishmen, like 
the determination of our Southern whites to 
control the negroes, cannot be told. But the 
union of the politicians and of the Irish 
haters brought the present administration into 
power. We looked on with curiosity. But 
it was difficult, as I have said, for the aver- 
age American to understand how it was pos- 
sible to make the question appear so intract- 
able. Before the Revolution Massachusetts 
practically governed herself. She made her 
own laws, appointed her own courts, opened 
her own schools and colleges, armed her 
soldiers, fought her own Indians, raised her 
own taxes, paid her own magistrates. Yet, 
if a national exigency existed, as subjects of 
the British crown, the people of Massachu- 
setts, acting under the forms of their local 
government, took Louisburg for the king, 
sent contingents to Quebec and the Havana, 
even fitted out cruisers, on occasion; and so 
Massachusetts was a part of the national force 
of Britain. 

In 1787 the Federal Convention defined and 
divided the two departments of government, 
which may be called the national and the 
local departments. From that time to this, 
to the average American, the word ‘‘na- 
tional’’ has a specific meaning, then given to 
it by the federal Constitution. That is to 
say, the Constitution enumerates certain 
functions of government —not ten in all — 
which the nation called the United-States 
(the ‘‘United-States’’? with a hyphen) shall 
discharge. All other functions shall be dis- 
charged by local communities. The average 
American considers this arrangement so far 
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final that he uses the word ‘‘national’’ with 
a definition taken from the Constitution. 
For instance, Congress cannot and must not 
regulate education. The management of edu- 
cation is not a ‘‘national’’ affair. But Con- 
gress must take care of Indians, because the 
care of Indians is a ‘‘national’’ affair. 

It may be said that this distinction is 
purely arbitrary, and that no other people 
would approve it or adopt it. Arbitrary it 
is; but it is very convenient, and it has 
worked so well for a hundred years and more 
that other peoples may study it to their great 
advantage. The greatest strength is given to 
the nation by the division of authority. And 
this is precisely the feature of the system 
which European students of it cannot be 
made to understand. The existence of forty- 
five local governments, each with its own 
magistrates and its own laws and methods of 
administration, creates within the nation an 
admirable rivalry between State and State, 
which benefits each State, and benefits the 
whole. You may say, also, that the system 
gives forty-five schools of administration, 
which train men for national duty, and give 
to the national administration an all-round 
experience, which it is hard to parallel. An 
experiment in legislation tried in one State 
is eagerly watched in forty-four others. If it 
fails, —why, it fails; and nobody suffers but 
the rash Protesilaus who first dared the ex- 
periment. If it succeeds, it succeeds not 
only at home, but in each successive State 
which follows the example. Thus the law of 
incorporation, with limited liability, in- 
vented in Connecticut a generation ‘ago, has 
now been copied by every commercial State 
in the world. 

The local pride of the separate communi- 
ties is magnificent. Room for laughter? 
Yes. That every State should have some- 
thing which distinguishes it from every 
other,—this seems amusing to the traveller. 
But, when he finds out that it is true, he sees 
what an element of power comes in with the 
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well-trained pride of man, woman, and child, 
which follows on success well earned. : 

I write these lines in Minnesota, a State 
which would be a nation in the more limited 
geography of Europe. Yesterday, in Michi- 
gan, I was glad to have pointed out to me the 
residence of the ‘‘war governor of Michi- 
gan,’’ whose name and achievements are 
gratefully remembered. The ‘‘war governor’’ 
of Illinois is remembered as gratefully. I 
can speak for one man who does not forget 
this ‘‘locust governor’? of Minnesota, who, 
when he had a cloud of locusts to fight, 
fought them. One sees, in a moment, how 
much more grand is the cheerful service 
which such men render to the State than any 
service which can be rendered by a pro- 


pretor or a proconsul. 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


Minnesota. 

That is ‘‘good news,’’ indeed, which one 
writes who sees what I have just now seen, 
—in the last three or four hours. 

Mr. Hosmer, the learned and valued suc- 
cessor of Herbert Putnam in the management 
of the public library in Minneapolis, has 
been good enough to show me just the out- 
side of the marvels of that library, and then 
brought me across to the university, where I 
met many friends in the vigorous and learned 
faculty, and made more. 

The library commands, as is clear, the re- 
gard and interest of the people; and it must 
have had many valuable endowments, as well 
as the annual appropriations which come from 
its friends and from the city. I was de- 
lighted with the children’s library,—quite 
like that in Boston,—where children have the 
chance to browse almost at will. Think, too, 
of the prescience which bought in advance, 
at a patriotic lady’s charge, the largest and 
best collection illustrating the Philippine 
Islands which exists anywhere in the coun- 
try,—this quite in advance of Dewey Day! 


Andrew Jackson Chair. 


chair. 


Every Boston Democrat ought to own an Andrew Jackson 


Modelled exactly from the general’s favorite seat, and built 
out of the old unyielding Hickory, so symbolical of his nature, 
it is perhaps one of the best memorials that the present genera- 
tion can send down to its descendants. 

In the mean time you can have a good fifty years’ use of 
the chair, and you will find it one of the best reading and smoking 
chairs imaginable. 
and seat, with long encircling sides and high arm-rest, gradually 
descending to the post. 

Tt goes without saying that it costs a mere trifle. 
are showing some companion pieces we have designed to com- 
plete a Hickory Set. 4 


It has a stout but comfortable splint back 
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There is a good collection of casts from the 
antique, and a collection of modern pictures, 
giving some of the best results of the schools 
of our own time, without pretending to illus- 
trate the history of painting. 

A short ride brought us to the university, 
just in time to see the attendance at chapel. 
Of the three thousand students, fully one-half 
must have been present, filling, so far as I 
saw, every seat. Dr. Northrop, so well 
known through the country, conducted the 
service, or that part of it which I saw; and 
he was surrounded by many of the officers of 
his distinguished faculty. 

The campus is large and well kept. The 
buildings—all modern, of course, in a State 
not fifty years old—are not crowded together, 
and in themselves show how wide is the 
range—really, university-like—of the found- 
ers and managers. Every male student is 
under military drill, and one large armory is 
devoted to military exercise. 

No one told me, but I suppose most of the 
students are from this State; and a fine-look- 
ing set they are. There are no dormitories 
nor college provision for meals, each student 
choosing his home in private quarters. Of 
course, the expenses for living fall on the 
pupils or their parents. For education—the 
training of men and women for which col- 
leges exist—there is no charge. It is free as 
the air. It is a continuation of the public 
school system of Minnesota. 

Such is one of the advantages of living in 
a State not yet half a century old. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


5 The Ramabai Association. 


The first annual meeting of the American 
Ramabai Association was held in Boston 
March 24, and the report of the proceed- 
ings will reach a far larger number than were 
able then to be present. The new associ- 
ation is fortunate in having Dr. Lyman 
Abbott for its president, and in retaining as 
executive chairman, corresponding secretary, 
and treasurer officers who have proved their 
value by such faithful work; namely, Mrs. 
J. W. Andrews, Mr. E. Heywood Ferry, and 
Miss Antoinette P. Granger. The treasurer’s 
report shows that contributions of $4,185.39 
have been made during the past year for the 
Sharad& Sadan, $4,484.81 for the Mukti 
School, and $5,212 for the general fund. 
Mrs. Andrews gave an encouraging report of 
the work of the last year, and spoke earnestly 
in behalf of the school. Ramabai’s: own re- 
port was read by Dr. Abbott, and showed the 
same grateful, loving, earnest spirit that has 
characterized her from the beginning of the 
work, Ramabai’s daughter, Manorama, was 
warmly welcomed, and spoke in her mother’s 
place, telling some interesting stories of girls 
in the school. The final address was made 
by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. In the new 
association the-subscriptions are the same as 
before, $1 a year, and ‘‘from that sum up- 
ward to any extent the heart and purse may 
agree to go.’’ A scholarship for the Sadan 
is $roo annually; for Mukti, $45 annually. 
The reorganization committee have thought it 
wiser to omit the ten years’ pledges, and make 
no limit as to time, At present there are 
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forty-seven circles, old and new, definitely 
pledged to this work, besides several circles 
connected with schools or colleges whose con- 
tinuance could not be pledged. Although the 
new society starts out with zeal and promise, 
it ought to be said that subscriptions are 
coming in but slowly; and, since the total 
amount required for the years’ expenses is 
$20,000, friends of the school must come 
forward to sustain the work. The treasurer 
of the Boston circle, Miss Harriet Freeman, 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, is now ready to 
receive subscriptions ; aud the chairman of the 
executive committee will gladly tell the story 
of her experience in India, with her personal 
knowledge of Ramabai’s work, to any gather- 
ing of men and women who desire such infor- 
mation. Address Mrs. J. W. Andrews, 36 
Rutland Square, Boston. 


The Magnet of Our Gospel.* 


The splendid thing about this Unitarian 
gospel of ours is that it is a gospel of the 
forward look. The only primal heresy that 
we know anything about is the heresy of 
standing still; but there is no salt drier and 
more parching in all the world than that 
pillar of salt which a Unitarian church gets 
turned into, when it acquires the habit of the 
backward look. There is more mighty push 
for right and truth, for love and superb hu- 
manity, in the religion of the Unitarian 
gospel, in this year eighteen hundred and 
ninety-nine, than the world has ever known 
before, if we will only arise to it. Can you 
not believe that? We have passed out of the 
Egypt of antiquated dogmatisms and creed 
brick-making. We have got through with 
wandering through the wilderness of nega- 
tions and intellectual scepticisms. Now is 
our chance for Promised Land, if we will 
enter in,—promised land of pure religion, 
that can be eager and hot, positive and ag- 
gressive, for the spirit’s boldest and freest 
and largest and divinest impulse for better 
things. 
ology. Now is our time for liberal religion, 
—broad, generous, eager, soul - searching, 
faith-strengthening, enthusiastic, /éberal re- 
ligion. Would that this year—just this year, 
friends, this last year in the century to bear 
the figures ‘‘1800’’ in its writing—might be 
a year to make the world notice that this 
Church stands, not most of all for something 
peculiar in theology, but something strong 
and glad and soul-taxing and soul-building, 
in the things that make the world grow good, 
for religion. 

Sometimes you see a magnet, which looks 
like a wonderfully good magnet, ample in 
proportion, of finest metal, and most care- 
fully fashioned,—such a magnet, you say, as 
ought to draw to itself all the particles of 
iron and dust of -steel that come anywhere 
near it. But it doesn’t. The iron’ filings 
may be laid picturesquely over its sides, but 
they won’t stay there. The little bits of steel 
that you want to hold are pressed against it. 
But they cannot be held: they fly off, they 
drop off, they scatter off, and are lost to you. 
The magnet is not good for anything, to hold 
what you want to hold. 


. 


* From a sermon preached at antucket, Mass., on New 
Year’s Day, ‘ 


We have always had our liberal the-. 
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But suddenly an electric current is turned 
on, which leaps along the coils of wire—you 
had not noticed them, perhaps—that are 
wound round the middle zone of your electro- 
magnet; and then—why, how the dust of 
steel and filings of iron cling, that they can- 
not be shaken off! How power that seems 
almost irresistible is in the pull of that mag- 
net, that it draws all strong metal to it,— 
more and more and more, and increasing in 
strength for all that it accumulates! 

Our Unitarian Church is built to be a 
noble magnet. It has a generous, rational, 
sunny theology which ought to make it at- 
tractive. It has a wholesome tradition of 
culture and social prestige which ought to 
make it attractive. It has a clean and lofty 
ideal of moral motive and philanthropic in- 
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Intending buyers will find in our 
Dinner Set Department (3d floor) an 
extensive variety of Table China, in- 
cluding the newer designs in our late 
importations. The exhibit includes the 
old standard patterns, in the old Blue 
Canton China, the old Blue Onion Meis- 
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terest which ought to make it attractive. 
But it has not always been attractive. No: 
the sweet dust of its choicest childhood has 
easily dropped away from it, in too many 
places. The fine, firm steel of its most vig- 
orous young manhood and womanhood has 
fallen too often out of its sphere of influence: 
it has not held its own, we say, mournfully. 
It has not held its own: it has not proved a 
good magnet. But come! Let’s turn on the 
electric current now. What is the electric 
current? It is not now theology. It isn’t 
new culture. It isn’t new institutionalism. 
It is the fassion of new enthusiasm. It is 
the heart’s best,—strong, resolute religion, 
eagerness for God and eagerness for human- 
ity’s right, in love and truth,—that is the 
electric current. We’ve got the thing shaped 
right for theology: that need not worry us. 
We’ve got the thing rigged right for simple 
organization; but now, this year, let us dare 
to turn on the current of God’s eternal drive 
of religious passion,—wholesome, but un- 
stinted, —the heat and the glow of the soul’s 
enthusiasm for the divine. 

If the current works, if the electricity is 
genuine, why, then, we need not fear: the 
magnet shall be good for what it is fashioned 
for. It shall draw its own,—yes, to the 
sweet dust, and the fine, strong steel of our 
childhood and growing youth,—it shall draw 
its own, and o/d them with a grip that none 
will want to sever. 

GEORGE HENRY BADGER. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Young People’s Religious Union, 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 
May 21. ‘‘The Heroes of our Faith’’: 
Acts vi, 5, vii. 60; Rom. viii. 12-21, 24- 
28, 31-39; Heb. xi. 1-3, 8-10, 32-xii. 2; 


Rev. vii. 9-17. See Carlyle’s ‘‘Heroes and 
Hero-worship’’; Uhlhorn’s ‘‘Conflict of 
Christianity with Heathenism’’; ‘‘Unitari- 


anism: Its Origin and History,’’ Boston, 
1890; ‘‘Channing Memorial Volume’’; O. B. 
Frothingham’s Life of Parker; W. J. 
Potter’s ‘‘ Lectures and Sermons. ’’ 


THE HEROES OF OUR FAITH. 


BY ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY. 


‘*The blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the Church.’’ There is nothing like a period 
of religious intolerance and persecution to 
nourish and invigorate a new group of 
opinions. Any religious party which has 
been raised to power owes a large proportion 
of its success to the men and women who 
have given their lives in its behalf. The 
small but by no means insignificant divi- 
sion of Christianity to which we belong is no 
exception to this rule. Although numeri- 
cally one of the smallest of Christian sects, 
we can lay claim to a spiritual ancestry of 
which we may well be proud. Ours may be 
but a small regiment in the noble army of 
martyrs, but its courage and its service to 
humanity are sufficient to make any knowl- 
edge of it eminently worth our while. 

It was once the custom to lay great stress 
on the Unitarianism of the apostolic Chris- 
tians. The Church of the first century after 
the death of Jesus undoubtedly bore a close 
resemblance in its organization and teachings 
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to the Unitarian body of the present day. 
But they do not belong to us alone. They 
are the ancestors of the whole Church of 
Christ. The book of the Acts of the Apostles 
is the charter of the undivided Church. It 
belongs to the time when all worshipped in 
communion of spirit at the same shrine. 

It is only after many centuries that our first 
martyr makes his appearance. Though there 
were, doubtless, many men who denied the 
Trinity before Servetus, it is safe to say that 
he was the first to make a deep impression 
upon hisage. Michael Servetus was of Span- 
ish birth, and was still under twenty-five 
when he published his first work, that on 
‘*The Errors of the Trinity,’’ which brought 
him under the ban of Protestant and Catholic 
alike. A year later he entered the University 
of Paris, where he subsequently won fame as 
a physician and professor of anatomy. He 
passed twelve years in the honorable pursuit 
of his profession at Paris and Vienna. But, 
while he was musing, the fire burned; and 
the time came when he opened a theological 
correspondence with John Calvin, now at the 
zenith of his power, who lost no time in de- 
nouncing him as a heretic to the French In- 
quisitors. Servetus was imprisoned. He es- 
caped, but ventured too near Geneva, and was 
again seized. He had a seven weeks’ trial, 
and was burned at the stake for no other rea- 
son than that he had the courage to think for 
himself in defiance of the decrees of the au- 
thorities to proclaim inviolable liberty of con- 
science, and to be faithful to his conviction 
unto death. 

Besides Servetus, a small but stalwart band 
of heroes are worthy to be remembered,— 
Giorgio Blandrata, the Italian physician, who 
carried Unitarianism into Poland; Socinus 
and David, who did a like service for Tran- 
sylvania; while in England we honor the 
memories of Joan Boucher, the lady of Ed- 
ward VI.’s court, who was burned for holding 
heretical opinions about the Bible; of Edward 
Wightman, whose execution for essentially 
Unitarian views was the last burning for her- 
esy which took place on English soil; of 
John Biddle, under Cromwell, who passed 
the greater part of his life in jail for his 
beliefs, 
there; of Theophilus Lindsey, the Anglican 
country parson, who in the last century re- 
signed a comfortable living and came up to 
London to open a Unitarian chapel in an 
auction-room in Essex Street; or of Joseph 
Priestley, whose house in Birmingham was 
burned and his library and scientific apparatus 
scattered by the mob, and who subsequently 
became the father of American Unitarianism. 
Or I might remind you of the heroism of 
Channing, who said that he had never known 
a well day in his mature life; of Furness, 
speaking his messages of abolition to unwill- 
ing ears, at the risk of his life; of Bellows, 
carrying forward the organization of the San- 
itary Commission, under a heavy fire of crit- 
icism and censure; of Potter, self-exiled for 
his devotion to truth from the fellowship to 
which he belonged; or of Parker, the greatest 
of them all,—the man and the preacher who, 
spoke his word of scathing rebuke, though 
men were praying that he might be silenced, 
who, despised and rejected, trod the steep, 
thorn-strewn path of highest duty, bearing 
all things, hoping all things, enduring all 
things. But the names and deeds of these 
men are not wholly unknown. The value of 
their service already bids fair to be appre- 
ciated. They are our brightest jewels. But, 
besides these more highly gifted lives, we 
should cherish the memory of the infinitely 
greater number of the unknown saints who 
have made our faith what it is: the unnum- 
bered multitude of the faithful, who came 
through great tribulation, who through their 
devoted ahd unselfish characters bore un- 
flinching witness to the truth. These are 
they who, in lonely farm-houses among the 


and who finally starved to death | 
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hills, in remote country parsonages, among the 
noise and brutality of city slums, in distant 
islands of the sea, from the work-benches of 
hard-handed labor, and from beds of sick- 
ness, have kept their honesty untarnished, 
their faith a bright and shining light burning 
among the dark places of the world. It is 
such as these who raise the level of existence 
everywhere, who make all life worth the liv- 
ing, who prove conclusively that living and 
dying for humanity is always worth while, 
who are the great supporters of all true relig- 
ion everywhere. While the knowledge that 
such lives are being lived ought to be a con- 
tinual challenge to us to value the truths we 
possess more highly, to increase our own 
capacity for service in their behalf, to fll 
our own lives more full with the breath of 
a stronger, a more Christ-like life. These 
heroes were the light-bringers of their day 
and generation. It is for us to transmit that 
light undimmed to the waiting future. 


Picturesque Building 
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OAKHURST 


A Fine, 
Healthful, 
Residential 
Neighborhood 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of 
Massachusetts, It is only ten miles south-west of 
the State House, and accessible to Boston by elec- 
trics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street 
Railway Company, of which Mr. Hicks is President, 
is now laying tracks between Needham and the 
Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, 
passing through a boulevard built by him on this 
property. The town has every natural advantage 
and modern improvements, such as pure water, 
electric lights, etc. It is on high ground, dry and 
healthful, very picturesque and desirable to build 
upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some 
level and some undulating, so that all tastes can be 
satisfied. We want customers who will buy lots and 
build homes at Oakhurst. 

This is not an ordinary real estateenterprise. We 
are building a suburban neighborhood for intelli- 
gent, refined, and progressive citizens who can 
appreciate such a community. This property is 
very carefully restricted in its title-deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS 


Civil Engineer and Landscape Architect 
501 Tremont Building, Boston. 
Telephone 870 Haymarket. 
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The Sunday School. 


The Chicago Union of Liberal Sunday 
Schools held its eighteenth meeting on Tues- 
day, May 9, at Unity Church. The regular 
programme was preceded by a social gather- 
ing and supper. Topics for the evening and 
speakers were as follows: ‘‘The Social Side 
of Sunday-school Work,’’ by Mr. Albert G. 
Lane of Centenary Methodist Sunday-school, 
and ‘‘What was Done by One Class,’’ by 
Miss Jeannie I. Edenheim of the North Chi- 
cago Jewish Sunday-school. This vigorous 
organization, which succeeds in conveying 
both enthusiasm and information for its 
members, has planned for a spring outing on 
Saturday, June ro, making a trip to Hins- 
dale. The officers of this ‘‘Union’’ are Mr. 
Albert Scheible, president, Miss Jennie R. 
Wilcox, vice-president, and Miss Flora J. 
Bates, secretary. 


The eighth regular meeting for the present 
season of the Unitarian Sunday School Union 
in Boston will be held Monday evening, May 
15, in the parlors of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, corner of Warren Avenue and West 
Brookline Streets, supper being served at six 
o’clock. Subject, ‘‘Story-telling in the Sun- 
day-school.’’ Speakers, Rev. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, D.D, Mrs. William L. Rutan, and 
Rev. Edward A. Horton. This is a very im- 
portant subject; and Mrs. Rutan, who will 
speak upon the ‘‘Art of Story-telling,’’ is 
a lady possessed not only of attractive narra- 
tive style, but is also a teacher with regard to 
the methods by which others may tell stories. 


The renewed and more intelligent study of 
the Bible is a very encouraging sign of the 
times. There are two ways in which the He- 
brew and Christian Scriptures can be misused, 
—by giving no attention and earnest study to 
them, and also by bestowing a great deal of 
time in reading the mere text and chapters, 
without penetrating to the real significance. 
It is well perceived by thoughtful parents and 
educators that both of these abuses must be 
rectified. The only sure course is to elevate 
the standard of our Sunday-school teaching, 
to-make it the channel of reverent and intel- 
ligent study of the Bible. In view of this 
reawakening, which really indicates no criti- 
cism and destruction of the Scriptures, but a 
deeper appreciation and better use of the 
Bible, these words of Dr. James Martineau 
are very applicable :— 

‘The historical value of the Hebrew annals 
I do not deny; the simple beauty of their 
pastoral traditions will delight, so long as 
the human heart remains unchanged; the 
rugged simplicity of their triumphal hymns 
will never cease to overpower the imagination 
with a kind of physical awe; the tender and 
romantic incidents, which are interwoven, as 
domestic episodes, in the great epic of their 
history, will prove, to the refreshment of all 
times, that the simpler affections of our nat- 
ure are immortal; and to study the slow de- 
velopment, under influences very peculiar, of 
the true idea of God; to follow, as it ex- 
panded from the image of a national idol- 
hating being, the idea of the Sole and Uni- 
versal Ruler of Creation; to trace its moral 
refinement and growing effulgence from age 
to age, till it rose into the majestic orb 
whose spiritual light warmed and ripened 
the soul of Christ,—is one of the most inter- 
esting objects of intellectual research. But 
to take up the series of writings which mark 
this progress, as an immutable system of re- 
ligious instruction; to give it a didactic as 
well as an historical importance; to attribute 
the same infallibility to the gross material- 
ism of its earlier and the divine spirituality 
of its later years; to refer our children indif- 
ferently to Jacob and to Christ; to bid them 
go and learn devotion, now amid the yells of 
exterminating war in Gideon, and then at 
the feet of the Prince of Peace in Nazareth, 


gin. 
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—can only produce the most bewildered con- 


ception of Deity and the most unsteady 


operation of the devotional sentiment; a fu- 


sion into the same mind of the elements of 


the savage and of the angel.’’ 


\ Church News. 


Announcements. 

The spring meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches will be held 
with the First Parish, Brookline, Rev. Will- 
iam H. Lyon, minister, Thursday, May 25. 
Please notice that the date is nearly a month 
earlier than common. ' 


Boston.—Ministers’ Monday Club, May 
15, 10.30 A.M. : Rev. Henry Powers will pre- 
side. Topic for discussion, ‘‘Hall Caine’s 
‘The Christian,’ ’’ the story by Rev. Alfred 
E. Mullett, the play by Rev. J. Henry Wig- 
The public invited. 


The seventy-fourth anniversary meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association will be 
held in Tremont Temple on Tuesday, May 
30. All the churches and missionary socie- 
ties that have sent a contribution for the mis- 
sionary uses of the Association for two suc- 
cessive years are entitled to representation 
in the person of the minister or president and 
two additional lay delegates. The morning 
session, at half-past nine, will hear the ad- 
dress of the president of the Association and 
the annual reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer; and it will conduct any business that 
may legally come before the meeting. Ad- 
dresses ate expected from Hon. H. C. Parsons 
of Greenfield and Rev. Paul R. Frothingham 
of New Bedford. The election of officers and 
directors will be held at the morning session. 
The afternoon sesssion at two o’clock will 
discharge any further business, and then 
listen to addresses on the problem of ‘‘Relig- 
ious Organization in America.’’? Rev. John 
A. Bevington will speak of the problem of 
the country town, Rev. Merle St. C. Wright 
of the city, Rev. William D. Simonds of 
the college community, and Rev. William W. 
Fenn of the West. The closing address will 
be made by Rev. James Eells of Boston. 
The evening meeting at half-past seven will 
begin with a service of worship, and the 
addresses will be made by leading citizens on 
‘Religion and Patriotism. ’’ 


Amherst, Mass.—On the 27th of April 
Rev. S. M. Crothers gave a most delightful 
lecture at the church; and on Sunday, the 
3oth of April, Rev. W. F. Greenman preached, 
‘A two days’ May festival was very successfully 
held this week, one of the notable features 
being a ‘‘Living Magazine’’ the evening of 
May 1, to which Mr. Greenman contributed 
by reading poems of William Barnes, in the 
Dorset dialect. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Church of Our Father, Rev. 
Walter S. Vail: Since such liberal aid by 
sympathy and donations during our winter 
work from stronger churches, there seems to 
be new life and courage in every branch of 
the work. Morning and evening services are 
held each Sunday, both well attended. The 
church held special services on May 7, when 
new members were received into the church, 
and a Sunday-school floral concert given in 
the afternoon. The Alliance holds well at- 
tended meetings twice a month. After busi- 
ness hour were papers and talks on philan- 
thropic questions of interest in church work. 
The Eliot Club continues of much interest 
to the young people of the church. The Sua- 
day-school are enthusiastic over the question 
of getting a piano for their use, which is 
needed very much. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Appleton 
Sunday,' May 14, 7.30 PM, Rev. 
Van Dyke, D.D., of New York will preach. 


Chapel : 


Henry 
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Third Congregational, Rev. A. P. Reccord: 
At the annual meeting of the parish in April 
the results of the past year’s work were found 
to be most encouraging. After paying all 
running expenses of the church, there still 
remains a surplus in the treasury, besides the 
sum set aside from the proceeds of the fair 
held last fall, as a nucleus for a new church. 
A committee was appointed at the meeting 
to consider the question of the advisability 
of disposing of the old church. Mr. Rec- 
cord has been unceasing in his labors, and 
the men and women earnest workers. The 
Alliance, Sewing Circle, and Young People’s 
Society have contributed their share; and 
altogether a good work has been accom- 
plished, so that the outlook for another year 
is full of hope and promise. 


* Chicago, Ill.—Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society: The president, A. W. Gould, 
Mr. Effinger, Mrs. Perkins, Miss Hinter- 
meister, and Mr. Scheible were at the monthly 
meeting of the directors on May 4. Mr. 
Gould reported the progress made toward a 
programme for the annual meeting on Thurs- 
day, May 25, at which Mr. Haynes of Chi- 
cago and Mr. Sheldon of St. Louis’ were 
expected to speak on ‘‘Science and the Sun- 
day-school.’? The treasurer’s report showed 
that only seventeen schools had sent dona- 
tions. It is hoped that many others will do 
likewise during the next fortnight, so that 


MAY ANNIVERSARIES 


OF THE 


BAPTIST SOCIETIES. 


Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 


Two special trains will be run from Chicago to Los 
Angeles to accommodate delegates and others, These 
trains will run over the 


SANTA FE ROUTE. 


Leave Chicago Tuesday, May 16, at 10.00 P.M.; 
arrive Los eee Saturday, May 20, at 8.30 A.M., carry- 
ing both first-class and tourist sleeping-cars and free chair 
cars. 

Leave Chicago Wednesday, May 17, at 8.00 P.M. ; 
arrive Los Angeles Saturday, May 20, at 1.50 P.M., carrying 
only finest first-class sleepers and through dining-car. 

Cost of ticket for both trains $72.50 from Chicago for 
round trip. For return vza Portland, Ore., 12,50 extra. 
Rate from Boston and vicinity will probably be on same 
basis,—namely, one fare for the round trip. 

_ Illustrated pamphlets, time-tables, and other informa- 
tion by addressing this office. 


S. W. MANNING, Gen’! New Eng. Agent, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
TWIN-SCREW 


DOVUIMION LINE ~sése 


Sailing from Fitchburg R. R. 

Docks, Boston, as follows: 
New England, Apr. 5, 
May 8,31, July 5. Canada, |}- 
Apr. 19, May 17, June 14, 
July 12. erbyshire, 
June 21, July 19. 


AND Reduced Rates. Saloon apse 
Sa 8. 


sage $60andu 
LIVERPOOL | Seconccabings 5. Third 
class $25.50. 
PALATIAL STEAMERS| For passage plans and 
Modern, Safe, Fast. | information apply to the 


Average Vo under | company’s office, 103 State 
7 anya Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York. 


Send for literature as to Methods of Treatment 
and special advantages. Address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Box 498- 


EUROPE. Annual Summer Tours. 


Norway and Central Europe: 
Small party conducted_by Pror. CAMILLE THUR- 
WANGER, 3x Pierce Building, Boston. 


FAST 


TO 
QUEENSTOWN 
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there may be ample funds for carrying the 
society through, the summer. 


Dunkirk, N.¥.—The ‘‘Independent Soci- 
ety’’ of this city unanimously voted April 23 
to affiliate with the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. The society was founded by the 
late Rev. E. P. Adams twenty years ago, and 
has a strong individual life. Rev. Leon A. 
Harvey of Erie, Pa., preached to the society 
on the morning of April 23 on the ‘‘ Mission 
of the Liberal Church’’; and, after hearing 
his eloquent address, the society voted as 
above. 


Francestown, N.H.—The church here has 
awakened from the lethargy which fell upon 
it last fall when the sick pastor finally col- 
lapsed. Rev. A. J. Abbott of Ashland, 
Mass., a former pastor, spent the first three 
Sundays in April here, visiting in the mean 
time nearly every one in the town. His ser- 
vices were highly appreciated. Sunday 
morning, the 23d, the guild, led by Mrs. 
J. T. Woodbury, acceptably filled the time. 
Last Sunday, the 3oth, Rev. George W. 
Patten of Peterboro preached an_ excellent 
sermon. Next Sunday Rev. A. J. Rich of 
Milford will conduct the services. Though 
we have lost many workers by death and re- 
moval, it,seems as if there were still enough 
people and enough in the history of the estab- 
lishment of the church to prompt the mainte- 
nance of the interest here. 


Haverhill, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
F. A. Gilmore, minister: At the parish meet- 
ing the society was declared to be free from 
debt and with a large sum of money on hand, 
arising from the bequest of the late Mr. 
Bennett. $400 has been expended on the 
church in repairs. An increase in the 
minister’s salary was voted. Reports were 
read from the various parish organizations. 
The Alliance has raised and expended $114. 
The All Together Club has had an active 
and prosperous year, with sixteen new mem- 
bers. The Sunday-school has a total enrol- 
ment of one hundred and twenty; average 
attendance, eighty. The Junior All Together 
Club consists of the very little folk, who 
hold meetings once per month. It has gained 
three new members. The Ladies’ Circle is 
the oldest organization in the parish. It 
has carried on a series of monthly suppers, 
besides holding its weekly meetings. It has 
paid $100 into the parish treasury. Alto- 
gether, the sum of $400 has been raised this 
year by the various societies, and a good 
part of it given for missionary and charitable 
purposes. The committee on pews reported a 
gratifying increase in the number of seats 
taken. This parish is the oldest in the city 
and one of the oldest in the State, being 
founded in 1645. It has an excellent situa- 
tion in the heart of the community. It 
stands for a rational Christianity that will 
approve itself to the highest thinking and 
deepest feeling. 


Montclair, N.J.—Rev. A. H. Grant: The 
Alliance of Unity Church gave a successful 
New England dinner last month. A most 
generous menu was served, and nearly $60 
was received. Of this amount the Alliance 
voted a contribution to the hospital and one 
to the Children’s Home in Montclair. Rev. 
Mr. Grant’s last talk to the Alliance was on 
‘‘Tdeal Womanhood.’’ The attendance was 


large. 
Nantucket, Mass.— Rev. George H. 
Badger, pastor: The Unitarian church in 


this place has undergone quite a revival of 
activity during the past winter. The church 
building was tastefully renovated in the fall, 
and new hymn - books introduced. Evening 
services have been held continuously during 
the season, which have been well attended. 
At present the pastor is giving a series of 
evening sermons on ‘‘Messages of Religion 
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from Modern Writers,’?’ Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Ian Maclaren, Miss Wilkins, and 
Rudyard Kipling being the writers consid- 
ered. The Sunday-school, which had nearly 
died out, has been revived, and is now in a 
flourishing condition, and on Easter held a 
most beautiful children’s service, which at- 
tracted a large congregation. The people of 
the church have just made their pastor a 
life member of the A. U. A. 


Needham, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Philip S. Thacher: The 
seventy-third anniversary of the Sunday- 
school was observed April 23, in the evening. 
After the Scripture responses, prayer, and 
singing, Psalm c. was repeated by the school, 
and class texts from the Gospel of Luke. 
Then followed a brief review of the year’s 
lessons on ‘‘Beacon Lights of Christian His- 
tory,’’ in which twenty-two boys and girls 
told about the different characters and their 
work. Illustrative poems and readings by 
members of the senior class were interspersed, 
the closing one being Lowell’s ‘‘Elegy on 
Dr. Channing.’’ Two boys and one girl had 
not been absent for over a year. 


Newton, Mass.—Channing Church, Rev. 
Francis B. Hombrooke: A leave of absence 
has been granted to the pastor until the first 
Sunday in September, and members of the 
society and other friends have united in pre- 
senting Mr. Hornbrooke with a check to 
cover the expense of a trip to Europe 


Spokane, Wash.—Rev. Oliver Jay Fair- 
field: The most successful year for this 
church is reported in the annual statement. 
In addition to the regular services and meet- 
ings of the various organizations the minis- 
ter has just concluded a most successful course 
of evening lectures on popular literary themes 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Society. 


Channing Conference.—The  sixty- 
seventh session of the Channing Conference 
was held in Newport, R.I., in the Channing 
Memorial Church, April 25 and 26. The 
conference opened with a sermon on the even- 
ing of April 25 by Rev. Howard N. Brown of 
Boston, on ‘‘The Redeeming Love of God.’’ 
The preacher emphasized the thought of God 
as seeking to heal and restore his children, 
and said that this was the most moving 
conception of which the human mind was 
capable. It was an idea, moreover, native 
only to the highest forms of religion, Juda- 
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ism and Christianity, and was in accordance 
with the prevailing belief in human freedom. 

On Wednesday morning, April 26, Rev. 
A. R. Hussey of Taunton conducted the de- 
votional service, speaking from the text, ‘‘In 
his light shall we see light.’? This was fol- 
lowed by the annual business meeting, with re- 
ports from various committees. After the 
business session the paper of Rev. James 
Eells of Boston, on‘‘The Inherent Necessity 
of Religion,’? was in order. In the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Eells the essay was 
read by Rev. H. N. Brown. The essay 
maintained that ‘‘by the formula of our com- 
position we are made for religion.’’ Relig- 
ion is chiefly the coming of man to conscious- 
ness of his kinship with the highest. It is 
the expression of the inner realities of life, 
a means of fulfilling the highestin man. Al- 
though religion is of the inner life, it must 
have its outward form; and thus the church 
becomes the university of the higher life, the 
going back to the sources of power through 
the fellowship of the spirit and community of 
ideals. 

After the collation, at the business meet- 
ing, election of officers took place, and the 
following were elected: president, Job C. 
Tripp, Esq., Fairhaven, Mass. ; vice-presi- 
dent, Hon. Milton Reed, Fall River, Mass. ; 
secretary, Rev: John M. Wilson, Fall River, 
Mass. ; treasurer, Charles H. Sheldon, Esq., 
Providence, R.I.; Committee on Christian 
Work: Rev. A. R. Hussey, Taunton, Mass., 
Rev. P. R. Frothingham, New Bedford, 
Mass., Rev. A. M. Lord, Providence, R.I., 
Rev. A. L. Weatherly, Westerly, R.I. 

At this point Rev. A. L. Garver of Worces- 
ter, Mass., read a paper on ‘‘Church Member- 
ship.’’ It was an effective appeal fora closer 
organization of our church life. Uniting 
with the church was intended to focus and 
deepen the religious aspirations and to give 
definiteness and dignity to the individual. 

Church membership does not mean loyalty 
to certain creeds or observances. It means 
allegiance to the highest, to the permanent 
ideals of goodness and service that live in 
the minds of all. To seal this allegiance to 
the good life by some simple bond of union 
is the beginning of greater efficiency and con- 
centration in our church work. 

After votes of thanks to the essayists and 
the preacher, as well as to the Newport soci- 
ety for their generous hospitality, the confer- 
ence adjourned at half-past three o’clock. 
John M. Wilson, Secretary. 
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DELEGATE SOCIETIES. 


According to our record the following so- 
cieties, having sent “a contribution for mission- 
ary uses to the treasurer of the Association for 

’ two successive years,” the last having been 
placed in his hands ‘‘on or before May 1,” are 
entitled to representation at the coming annual 
meeting “by the persons of its minister and two 
additional lay delegates.” If any omissions are 
discovered in the list or any society fails to re- 
ceive blank credentials, it is desirable that no- 
tice should be sent to me without delay. 


SAMUEL A. ELIorT, Sec’y. 


Exeter, N.H. 


Albany, N.Y. 
fil. Fairhaven, Mass. 


Alton, 
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Pepperell, Mass. 

Petersham, Mass. 

Philadelphia, Pa.:— 
First Unitarian Church. 


Sherborn, Mass. 
Springfield Mass. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Stow, 


Unitarian Society of Ger- Sturbridge, Mass: 


Spring Garden S 
pring Garden Society. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Plymouth, Mass, 
Portland, Me. :— 
First Parish. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Presque Isle, Me. 
Providence, R.L:— 
First Cong’! Church. 


acuse, N.Y 
aunton, Mass. 
empleton, Mass. 

Toledo, Ohio. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Toronto, Can, 
Trenton, N.Y 
Troy, N.Y. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Upton, Mass, 
(Uxbridge, Mass. 
Vineland, N.J. 


Olney Street Cong’! Soc’y. Walpole, Mass. 
Westminster Cong’1Soc’y. Walpole, N.H. 


uincy, Mass.:— | 
First Cong’! Society. 


Waltham, Mass. 
Ware, M 


ass. 


Wollaston Unitar’n Soc’y. Warwick, Mass. 


Randolph, Mass. 
Reading, Mass. 
Richmond. \e A 
idgewoo Alle 
Rochester, NY. 


Washington, D.C, 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waverley, Mass. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Westford, Mass. 
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The crockery shops*of Boston at this season are among 
the attractions for those who have a pride in this feature of 
household belongings ; and never was the fashion for hand- 
some china and glass, both here and in Europe, more in 
vogue. With the improved methods of manufacture, values 
never were so low. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s store, 
with its extensive and varied stock, is an important estab- 
lishment in this branch of commerce, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 
1849, GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY. 1899. 


Tue CHILDREN’s Mission TO THE CHILDREN OF THE 


Andover, N.H, 
Andover, North, Mass. 
Ann Arbor Mich. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Ashby, Mass. 
Athol, Mass. :— 
First Cong’! Church. | 
Second Unitarian Society. 
Augusta, Me. 
Ayer, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Me. 
Bar Harbor, Me. 
Barnstable, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 


Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. :— 
First Parish, Dorchester. 
First Church. é 
First Religious Society, 
Roxbury. 
Second Church. 
King’s Chapel. 
First Parish, West Rox- 


ury. 

Arlington Street Church. 

First Parish, Brighton. 

First Congregational So- 

gicty, ea Plain. 

Thir eligious Society, 
Dorchester. 

Harvard Church, Charles- 
town. = vie 

Hawes Unitarian Cong’l 
Church, South Boston. 

Bulfinch Place Church. 

South Cong’! Church. 

Church of the Disciples. 

Church _of Our: Father, 
East Boston. 

All Souls’ Church, Rox- 


bury. 
Christ Church, Dorchester. 
Church of the Unity, Ne- 
ponset. 
New South Church. 
Unity Church, Allston. 


Norfolk Unitarian Church, 


Dorchester. “ 
bie Church, Roslin- 


e. 

Brattleboro, Vt. 

Brewster, Mass. 

Bridgewater, East, Mass. 

Bridgewater, West, Mass. 

Brockton, Mass. 

Brookline, Mass. :— 
First Parish. , z 
Second Unitarian Society. 

Brooklyn, Conn. 

Brooklyn, N.Y.:— . 
First Unitarian Society. 
Second Unitarian Society. 
Third Unitarian Society. 

Buffalo, N.Y. 

Burlington, Vt. 

Cambridge, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 3 
Third Cong’! Society. 

Canton, Mass. 

Castine, Me. 

Charleston, S.C. 

Charlestown, N.H. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Chelmsford, Mass. 

Chelsea, Mass. 

Chicago, Il. : — 2 
First Unitarian Society. 

rie! Church. 

All Souls’ Church. 

Chicopee, Mass. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cohasset, Mass. 

Concord, Mass. 

Concord, N. 

Dedham, Mass. 

Dighton, Mass. 

Dover, Mass. 

Dover, N.H. 

Duxbury, Mass. 

Easton, ees Mass.. 

€ 


E rt, f 
Ellsworth, Me. 


Fall River, Mass, 
Fargo, No. Dak. 
Farmington, Me. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Franklin, HH, 
Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Ill. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Gouverneur, N.Y. 
rafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Hingham, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. _ 
Third Cong’! Society. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Me. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


Keokuk, Ia. 

Kennebunk, Me. 

Kingston, Mass. 

Laconia, N.H. 

Lancaster, Mass. 

Lancaster, N.H. 

Lawrence, Kan. 

Lawrence, Mass. 

Leicester, Mass. 

Leominster, Mass. 

Lexington, Mass. 

Lincoln, Mass. 

Littleton, Mass. 

Littleton, N.H. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Lynn, Mass. 
adison, Wis. 

Malden, Mass. 

Manchester, N.H. 

Marlboro, Mass. 

Marshfield, Mass. :— 
Grace Chapel. 

Meadville, Pa. 

Medfield, Mass. 

Medford, Mass. 

Mendon, Mass. 

Middleboro, Mass. 

Milford, N.H. 

Millbury, Mass. 

Milton, Mass. | 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Minneapolis, Minn. :— 
Free Christian Church. 

Montague, Mass. : — 
Society at Turner’s Falls. 

Montclair, N.J. 
ontpelier, Vt. 

Montreal, Can. 

Nashua, N.H. 

Natick, South, Mass. 

Needham, Mass. 

New Bedford, Mass. 

Newburg, N.Y. 

Rrewburypore Mass. 

New Orleans, La. 

Newport, R.i. 

Newton, Mass.:— 
Channing Religious Soc’y.. 
Chestnut Hill Society. 
Society at Newton Centre. 
Society at West Newton. 
Society at Newton High- 


lands. 

New York, N.Y.:— 
Church of All Souls. 
Church of the Messiah. 
Lenox Avenue Church. 

Northampton, Mass. :— 
Second Congregational 

Church. 

Society at Florence. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 

Norwell, Mass. 

Oakland, Cal. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Orange, N.J. 

Passaic, N.J. 

Peabody, Mass. 

Pembroke, Mass. 


Rockland, Mass, 
Rockville, Conn. 
Rowe, Mass. 

Rutherford, N.J. 


Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 
Whitman, Mass 
Willimantic, Conn. 


Saco, Me. Wilmington, Del. 
St.Louis, Mo.:i— Wilton, N.H.:— 

Church of the Messiah. First Cong’] Church. 
St. Paul, Minn. Liberal Christian Church, 


Salem, Mass.:— 
First Cong’! Society. 
Second Church. 
North Society. 
Sandwich, Mass. 
San Francisco, Cal.:— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Santa Barbara, Cal 
Sharon, Mass. 
Somerville, Mass.:— 
First Cong’ Society. 


Winchendon, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
indsor, Vt., 
Woburn, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass.:— 
Second Parish. 
Church of the Unity. 
South Unitarian Society. 
Yarmouth, Me. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association ;: — 


Already geome Riids\s. viv vives vsistinael W5EsSO2+s) 
Apr. 29. Church of All Souls’, New York,N.Y. 1,050.00 
29. Society in Bridgewater...... = 10.00 
29. Society in Norton....... 10.00 


29. Society in Manchester, N 
29. Society in Chelmsfor: 

29. Society in Tyngsboro. 
29. Unity Church, Chicago 
29. Society in Orange, 


Ti., on 


29. Second Unitarian 40.00 
29. Society in Grafton.......- 10.00 
29. First Parish, Watertown. .. 88.67 
29. Society in Millbury......... 21.00 
29. Society in Rochester, N.H.. 10,00 
29. Society in Walpole, N.H...-+s..++++++ 53.54 
29. Society in Ridgewood, N.J., additional 

(in all $13.75). ----seee cee eer eeeee A 6.25 
29. Society in Gloucester, .... 50.00 


29. Society in Union Springs, N.Y 


Business Notices. 


The scheme of building up Oakhurst property, on the 
principles upon which Mr. Hicks is acting, is one of the 
best that can be devised. Wehave many examples of them, 
but every year adds to the facilities and advantages to be 
enjoyed. Mr. Hicks, asa civil engineer and a landscape 
architect, possesses a rare combination of talents, from 
which the real and prospective residents of “Oakhurst” 
may receive great benefit. 

It is doubtful if there has been offered near Boston a 


more desirable opportunity for a few families or friends |. 


who wish to live as neighbors in a community of peace, 
purity, and quiet than is offered in this case of “Oak- 
hurst.” 

‘A visit there is at least a pleasure ; and one can also se- 
cure much information by calling on Mr. Hicks at Room 
sor, Tremont Building, Boston. His telephone number is 
870 Haymarket.— The Woman's Journal, 


A Democratic Relic.— Some very interesting repro- 
ductions of an old hickory arm-chair, once the property of 
Andrew Jackson, are being offered for sale in Boston, and 
may be found at the warerooms of the Paine Furniture 
Company. They are not expensive, and many of our 
readers would ‘doubtless be glad to own one if they could 
see how attractive and interesting a chair itis. It is practi- 
cally indestructible, being made of old-growth hickory; 
and it has a comfort peculiarly its own. We understand 
this is a private reproduction by the Paine Company, and 
that these chairs cannot be bought elsewhere. 


The Westminster.—The elegant hotel which over- 
looks the classic and beautiful Copley Square presents un- 
usual attractions to people of taste and refinement, who de- 
sire to dwell in comparative quiet, apart from the city’s 
noise and bustle, and at the same time within easy reach of 
the business district, schools, churches, places of entertain- 
ment, etc. With every modern improvement, provided 
jn the most perfect manner that abundant capital can com- 
mand, the managers confidently invite inspection of this 
sumptuous establishment. Messrs. Geo. W. Arthur and 
A. A. Powell, at the building, will be glad at all times to 
show suites and give information to interested persons. 


DestituTE will holdits /7tieth Anniversary on Wednes- 
day afternoon, May 31, at 3 o’clock, at Arlington Street 
Church. 

Brief reports of the work of the Mission will be made, 
with short addresses by friends interested in work for 
needy and dependent children. 

Further particulars, with regard to music and speakers, 
will be given in Register of next week. 

Ajl persons interested in children are inyited to attend. 


Wo. H. Batpwin, President. 
Wm. Crospy, Superintendent. 


THE address of Rev. I. F. Porter is Newton 
Lower Falls. 


Deaths. 


At Keokuk, Ia., 30th ult., Malvina Hassall (Cullum), in 
the 84th year of her age. 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment, 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


“Grapine.” 


Absolutely pure, unfermented juice of choice 
Chautauqua Grapes. A superior article for the 


COMMUNION TABLE 


AND FOR 


MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 


Prepared by THE GLEASON FRuIT JUICE Com- 
PANY, Ripley, N.Y. 
Price per dozen: Quarts, $5.00; Pints, $3.00. 
Half-dozen at the same rate. 


Send for circular with testimonials to the general agents 
for New England. 


T. S. MITCHELL & CO., 


15 and 19 North Main Street, = Providence, R.I. 


ATTRACTIVE ESTATE 


Of 23 acres, 10 miles out, shaded by great elms, 
2 wells finest water, cars pass, cuts 5 tons hay, 
abundance of small fruits. House, 8 rooms, 
good repair, large barn, valuable for residence or 
development. “W. H.,” Box 4, DepHam. 


ANTED.—By a bright, capable young lady, for 

the summer months, position as mother’s helper. 

References given and required. Address A. B, C., Chrzs- 
tian Register office. 


Apr. 29. New inal Church, Boston, additional 


1g $20.00 
29. 15.00 
29. Society in Sullivan, Me.. 3.00 
29. Society in Brattleboro, 29.77 
29. eae hae in Sandwich, addi 
ifesiasaaiteners r 5.03 
29. Unity Chimes. Allston, Boston.. a 20.00 
29. Second Unitarian Church, Somerville. 2.00 
29. First Unitarian Society, Chicago, Hes 50.00 
29. Society in Medfield........ 62.25 
29. Church of the Unity, Neponset, Bos- 
ton, additional (in ae $47. 5O)e0+- we 2.00 
29. Society in MOK yiclereepeisisistale sleleisialaielas'e 5.25 
-29. Society in Rowe. 10.00 
29. Society ty in Haverhill, ‘additional’ (in all 
Beer ore arieteisinsacidcatinn oni 15.00 
29. Society yin W Woburn, additional (in all ; 
IIL 00 
29. Society in Kingston, ‘additional (in all 
$62). 52.00 
29. Socie' in Newington, NUH. 3.50 
29. Norfolk Church, Dorchester, 5.00 
29. Society in Sturbrid ige.. 5.00 
29. Society in Beverly, ad 
$238.75) » 20+ eee nidoreiad one 63.75 
29, First Religious Society of Roxbury, 
Boston, oe (in all $425)....- 25.00 
29. Society au Plainfiel , N.J., additional 
(inal $22:56). 2 vawscieeticnecisve sce 1.00 
29. Societys in mall River, additional (in ‘all 
Sonnerond aiciaia’oly «lernioraittecisteisipiacela 4,00 
29. Society { in Winchendon 3 73.00 
29. Society in Bolton........... PBA 7.00 
29. Society in Bar Harbor, Me. 2.00 
2g. First Parish, Cambridge, additional (in 
all $1,1. ac 86) cee eser cece ccesceres 147.86 
29. Wollaston Unitarian Society, Quincy, 
30.00 
29. Society in Norwell.. 30.00 
29, Unitarian Society ‘of 
Philadelphia, Pa. eeliserce (in Vall 
$280) . toate sea Ae 30.00 
29. Society in Lowville, N. Y. Faris = 3.00 
29. Society in Richmond, Viass ct 4.00 
29. Society in Montpelier, URE Cees 38 . 86.00 
29. pocietyan Ghiconeeieesicastwensictasanes 50.00 
29. Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 133.00 
29), Society in Taunton, ...+ oreo cet cece cece 335.60 


29. Society in Saco, Me.. 30.52 
29. Arlington Street Church, “Boston, ‘ade 


ditional (in all $4,350)....-..- 350.00 

29. Church of the Unity, TEESE ‘addi- 
tional (in all $321)...... 121.00 

29. Society in Milwaukee, Wis., ‘additional 
(in alll ($149.50) sccsivese seve atatsiefarestate! 3.00 
$54,865.32 


FRANCIS H. LINCOLN, 7veas., 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Acknowledgments of the Children’s Mis- 
sion, March 1 to May 2, 1899: — 


Sunday-school, North Society, Sage hie meee $29.62 
Sunday-school, Peterboro, NEE eS : 17.46 
Sunday-school, Medfield..........++ 6.00 
Sunday-school, Springfield SOOO ACEC . 25.00 
Sunday-school, Lancaster......+..s. a4 53.95 
Sunday-school, New South Church, ‘Boston: 10.00 
Sunday-school, First Parish, Dorchester.. 150.00 
Sunday-school, First Parish, Hingham.... 50.00 
Sunday-school, Channing Church, Newto 56.40 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford... 5.00 
Mrs. John H. Robinson,....... 2.00 
Miss Mary Whitehead.. ne 20,00 
Mission-box at the “Home” ....:s1.0scceees veces .70 
e $426.13 

And Easter offerings, as Delowsesecereseescreeen 992.07 
$1,418.20 


EASTER OFFERINGS. 


From Unitarian Sunday-schools and societies, as follows : + 
First Religious Society, Roxbury, $10.87 ; Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, $25.14; Wol aston, $16.41: Norwell, 
aot Brewster, $10.00;' Arlington, $8.85; Farmington, 
3.00; Charlestown, N.H., $7.84; Bath, N.H., $2. 765 
Bratt eboro, Vt., $8.61; Weston, "$12.00 } All Souls 
es Roxbury, w25; .0o; All Souls’ Church, Newton 
ands, $2.3 or ociety, Salem, $7.51; Hawes 
Highlands, $2.36; th Society, Sal $ H 
Unitarian Society, ree Seem, fogs Hyde Park, 
$4.44 Framingham, 256 Saco, Me., $5.00; vie Na- 
tick, ee TA Milford, N.H., et Sharon $2." £7 Newton 
Centre, $8. 00 ; han , $10.00; Sterling, $12.27; 
Fairhaven, $2. 19; Bedford, rape Neponset, fo .23 ;_Chel- 
sea, $3.40; Grafton, $4. 69; Nidliors $6.55; Third Relig- 
ious Society Dorchester, $10.00; East Ede $6.00 ; 
Concord, N H., $20.00; Randol; bie ae Beet $3.85 ; 
Eastport, Me., $7.00; Augusta, Sturbridge, 
$6.50; Waltham, $7.85; fochester: der West Upton, 
#35°5 Winchendon, ee Someryil i eh oo; Houlton, 
e., $2.52; Castine, M . $3. 70; Dighton, $4.50; Pepper- 
ell, $7. 49; Windsor, Vt. nS Sr. 00 ; Petersh 1am, $6.40; Brock- 
ton, $10.00; North Andover, | § First Unitarian 
Church, ioe $25.43 Roo Bee Guten Harbor, 
$4.00; "Danvers, $3.345 eonons & 20 cts.; Waverley, 
Fae Lynn, $14.00; Westwood, $3.18; Taunton, p25. 00; 
est Bridgewater, $5.00; Norton, $2. 20: Manchester, 
N.H., $10.53 ; Leicester, $6.00; Whitman, $5.00; Franklin 
Falls, N.H., $4.30; Berlin, $5.00; Millbury, $r. 10; All- 
ston, #7, 00 ; * Northboro, 1.75; LTurner’s Falls, $5.00; 
Medfield, $9.00; Amherst, $1.87; Newburyport, $17.88; 
Neenionth Me|, $2.68; Second Church, Athol, $5.16; 
Holyoke, $5.00; Vane Chapel, Chestnut Hill, $15.00; 
pub barseron: $3.00; S John, NB. +» $3.00; Beabody, 
fost Milton, $6.00; Hiaivara: 9.30; Gardner, $3.20; 
rookfield, $9.56; Church of the Disciples, Boston, 15.00 5 
piissthore, 2. aay ; Revere, $2. coe. Hessen, $4.00 Chelms- 
ford, Be East Wilton, we North 
Chure Hache $2.00; First sito ‘Church, Athol, 
$3.70; Lawrence, $15.35; Howard Sunday-school, Boston, 
$20.00; Beachmont, $2.31; Lancaster, $34.56; Groton, 
$6.00; Roslindale, $9.12 ; First Church, Salem, $5.00; First 


| Bolton, $5.00; 
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Parish, Cambridge, $18.25 ; Sandwich, $7.15; Ware, $2.00; 
empleton, $4.10; Reading, $4. 23 j Wo- 
burn, 19.005 econ: eu rod Hingham, $6.56; Co- 
hasset, $17. ai Walpole, N.H $3.50; Billerica, $5,005 
Brook idlyn Conn., $2.25; Wet Roxbury, 16.10; Car isle, 
4.17; D edh: am, es. 00; Needham, $5.00; elmont, $32 753 
arvard Church, Charlestown, $14.10; Second Church, 
Salem, $12.51; North Scituate, $2.13; Stow, $1.50; Leom- 
inster, $11.74; Pembroke, $2.19; Uxbridge, $6.20; Nor- 
folk Church, Dorchester, $4.00; First Parish, Hingham, 
$5.00; from a Friend, 50 cts. ; Mabel Ie Spalter, Winchen- 
don, $2.00; Miss Betty Austin, $1.00; Miss Frances E. 
Newell, $2.00 Eee ee Reardon, 11 cts.; F. K. Tengley, 
Peterboro, N + $5.00; aay Club of Unitarian Churc 


aes N.H., % oe iss Kate S. Hale, Newburyport, 
; Miss j. eirce, Lincoln, $4.40. 


H. PICKERING, 7reasurer, 
156 Oliver Street. 


Charities and Reforms. 


The physicians of Oneida, N.Y., have 
banded together.to compel the town to pay 
regular rates for professional visits to the 
town paupers. 


‘Associated Charities’’ is a new leaflet 
published by the society of that name in 
Minneapolis, and affords a new illustration 
of the need for official news bulletins. 


Atlanta University has recently received 
additions to its permanent funds in a legacy 
of $5,000 from the estate of the late Fred- 
erick E. Weber of Boston, and a donation of 
$2,500 from a living donor in New York 
City. 


The curfew law requiring children to be in 
their homes after nightfall has been given 
a very fair practical trial in Canada during 
the past ten years. The results, however, 
have not proved as satisfactory as its friends 
anticipated. 


New York State has but one county in 
which its aged and infirm dependent poor are 
cared for under contract instead of being 
maintained in a suitable almshouse belong- 
ing to the county and managed by public offi- 
cials directly accountable to the people. 


In Memoriam. 

Died in Providence, R.I., April 30, Miss 
Matilda Metcalf, in her seventy-eighth year. 

There are few workers in our Unitarian 
churches outside of Boston more widely 
known in our fellowship than was Miss Met- 
calf. She was a lifelong laborer in behalf of 
the cause of true religion. Under the inspi- 
ration of Rev. Edward H. Hall, D.D., then 
pastor of the First Congregational Church in 
Providence, she became interested in the 
church, and devoted her life to the service of 
God and man. With an untiring zeal she 


Pale, Thin, Delicate 


people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 


Somatgse| : 


A Perfect Food, 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems, May be taken in milk, water, 


tea, coffee, etc. 


At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, ¥% and 1 1b. tins. 


in ee mailed Eye enrRor key of ie ae Co., 
ne St,, New Yor! ity, sel ts fe 
fabriken yorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co. Elberfeld. ie 


E Wool Soap 


Wool Soapis all soap—nothing & 
but soap—no adulteration—no Ri 
filling —no alkali— just clear, 
clean, white, safe toilet and 
bath soap. 

If your dealer doesn’t have it « 
send us his name on a postal, and 
we will send you a cake free. 


— 


ZRERS 


Swift and Maa eh 
Chicago 


oe 
“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


- Worry. 
2. The Ch Church’s Claim on the Bh bh AE 
3. Can we make Trouble serve us? 
4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 
5. The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.” (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
6. The Evils of Religious and Political Pes- 
simism. 
%. The Word of God. 
8. Our Mission and our Missions. 
9. HED Song and Sacrament of Thanksgiv- 
ne (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
10. My 7 e’s Meaning. 
11. Green Pastures and Still Waters. 
13. The Rebirth of Christ. 
15. Shoe oe of I Will. (By Rev. Robert 
17. The Patience of Hope.—A Story. (By Rev 
Robert Collyer.) 
18. Peace on Earth. (By Edward Everett Hale.) 
19. Wild Lilies. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
20. Reserves. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
21. The Way where the Light dwelleth. (By 
Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Series on “Belief in Immortality” : 


12. I. Primitive Ideas of Death and After. 
14. I. The Beliefs of the Old-world Civili- 


zations, 
16. III. The oe Testament and Immortal- 


22 IV. Paul's D Doctrine of Death and the 
e. 

23. _V. Jesus and Immortality. 

24.;, VI. The Other World of the Middle 


Ages. 
25., VII. Protestant Belief concerning Death 
mieseqvae and the Life Beyond. 
26. VIII. The Agnostic Reaction. 
2% %IX. The Significance of Spiritualism : ¢ 
Easter Sermon, 
28. X.The Present Condition and the 
Aver is Needs in regard to this 
Matter of Belief in Immortality. 
29. x1. Probabilities which fall Short of 


Demonstration 
30. Root and Flower. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


yer. 

31. The vor of Youth. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 

32. Light ant er a Hidden Way. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 


Send for a shecimen copy. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 Kast 20th Street, New York, 


——— 


. for sixteen years. 


{ 
May 11 1899] (27) 


worked in behalf of the ministry-at-large in 
Providence during the entire period of its 
activity; and, when that work became self- 
supporting under the name of the Olney Street 
Congregational Society, she was no less ear- 
nest in serving its interests. Her life was one 
that at its close naturally suggests the Mas- 
ter’s words, ‘‘Come, ye blessed of my 
Father !’’ A. M. 


Clark Goodhue Howland. 


Aue. 8, 1831 — ApRIt 24, 1899. . 


Clark Goodhue Howland was born in 
Barre, Orleans County, Aug. 8, 1831. His 
father was a farmer in humble circumstances, 
a descendant of John Howland, one of the 
Pilgrims of Plymouth who came in the ‘‘May- 
flower.’’ The family removed to Lenawee 
County, Michigan, when Clark was two years 
old. His childhood was one of hardship; and 
it is difficult to tell whence the boy got his 
ambition and his desire for education, for 
neither of his parents had tastes in this di- 
rection. At home, and without tutors, Clark 
Howland prepared himself for entering Ann 
Arbor, but was prevented from going thither 
by a severe fever. After his recovery he 
worked his way through the Union High 
School in Adrian, Mich. He ‘‘batched’’ 
and did chores. He used to tell how the 
town baker allowed him to bring his potatoes 
and bake them in his oven after the bread 
was taken out. The potatoes were his meal. 
Afterward he was employed awhile as a teacher 
in this school, one of his associates and best 
friends being Elisha Jones, afterward the 
much loved professor of Latin at Ann Arbor. 

When about twenty-six, Mr. Howland went 
to Chicago for the purpose of preparing for 
the liberal ministry. He studied with a 
Universalist minister, and was finally or- 
dained by a Universalist conference, although 
he was never settled over a Universalist church. 
After a year of service in various towns in 
Northern Illinois, Mr. Howland was settled 
over a liberal church ~in Tremont, Ill. 
Here he remained three years, and then re- 
moved to Kalamazoo, Mich., in 1865. He 
served the Unitarian society of Kalamazoo 
Here he met and was mar- 
ried to Miss Marcia Brown, and here their 
two children, Marcella and Genevieve, were 
born. 

The Unitarian society of Lawrence, Kan., 
felt, when re-establishing services in 1881, 
that much depended on securing a minister 
whose temperament and character should 
be as acceptable as his teachings. They 
found such a man in Mr. Howland. During 
his ministry, and largely by virtue of his 
gentle and amiable disposition, there has 
grown up between the other churches of Law- 
rence and the Unitarian society a feeling of 
actual good will and fraternity that was un- 
known before. 

Dr. Howland had a fine face and a digni- 
fied bearing. He was not demonstrative, but 
had a peculiarly winning smile. His voice 
in speaking was one of rare depth and rich- 
ness. 
evils of Church and State, his heart was never 
aught but kind and gentle to every one. His 
dignity was not a cloak, but the natural se- 
riousness of his nature. Yet withal he had 
a love for fun, as seen in gentle raillery with 
his intimates. He had a gift for religion. 
Those who were married by him felt that they 
had indeed been consecrated. Although the 
rite of baptism is not regarded as essential in 
the Unitarian church, parents regarded it as 
a privilege to bring young children unto him, 
that he should lay his hands upon them and 
pray. He was a priest of God. Although 
he read his sermons and professed to be tied 


closely to his manuscript, yet in his prayers | 


his language was equally choice and noble, 


While he felt intensely toward the 
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even while he seemed to feel himself in the 
very presence of the Infinite. 

As a preacher, Mr. Howland had few su- 
periors. His power lay in the exquisite 
choice of his language, supported by a fine 
voice, and in the evident consecrated convic- 
tion of his tterances. Kindly friends had 
instinctively conferred upon him the title of 
doctor of divinity. And, indeed, he was 
learned in divine things. ‘ Yet this man who 
read so deeply and so widely, keeping abreast 
with the best scholarship of his day, who had 
such a rare mastery over the English lan- 
guage, never had an academic degree of any 
kind. He was a scholar by the grace of God. 
Although his sermons were so noble and so 
finely finished, but few of them have been 
printed, — a few in the Lawrence /ournal and 
a few in the Christian Register, Aside from 
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these Mr. Howland’s only publication is a 
little pamphlet of selections from the writings 
of James Martineau, whom he greatly revered 
and with whom he had a pleasant correspond- 
ence. Among Mr. Howland’s most marked 
characteristics were his gentleness and his 
modesty. 

No words are more fitting to close this 
notice’than those which concluded his first 
sermon after the death of his beloved daugh- 
ter Marcella : — 

“‘T rest confidingly on what I believe—in 
spite of all that seems to speak on the other 
side—is unbounded wisdom, holiness, and 
tenderness. My house is dark, and my heart 
is heavy; but my consolation is the thought 
of God. All beauty and joy, all excellence 
and peace, for all time and all souls, are 
included in this.’’ W. H. C. 


STATEMENT OF 


The New England Trust Company 


BOSTON, 


To the Commissioners of Savings 


Sheet at Close of Business, April 29th, 1899 


CENERAL ACCOUNTS 


ASSETS 


United States Bonds at par . 


$1,000,000.00 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Bondsatpar ., .. - 1,000,000.00 
Railroad and other bonds . . 828,942.02 
Demand Loans with collateral or 

Surctigse s) oe iets so! 2,593,835.00 
Time Loans with collateral or 

sureties: .* a heer 5 et. 7,645,682.50 
Time Loans, Cities Pk 2,743,977.57 

of Ss Towsisigien. <<“ 179,000.00 

5S te States: 2. 268,200.00. 
Cash in banks and office. . . . 6,126,605.17 
Expense) |. ween se 33,598.31 
Accounts receivable . 871.65 


$22,420,712.22 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Banks in Massachusetts. Balance 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock .... -  $1,000,000.00 
Guarantee Fund. .. . 4 1,000,000.00 
Profitand Loss . ... . ; 320,165.11 _ 
Earnings Undivided . ... . 196,329.16 
Deposits . . . $19,654,581.60 
For payment of 
Bonds, Coupons, 
CUE el oe . 73,365.17 
Sinking Funds, 
Railroads, ete. . 176,271.18 
19,904,217,95 


$22,420,712.22 


TRUSTS UNDER WILLS ano SPECIAL AGREEMENTS 


ASSETS 

United States Bonds . . $329,580.21 
City and Town Bonds . 40,526.96 
Railroad Bonds. ....-.- - 124,326.08 
Railroad Stocks. . ....-- 449,748.48 
Bank Stocks «init 90,093.25 
Miscellaneous Stocks. . . . - 37,484.30 
Mortgages on Real Estate © 1,612,490.75 
Policies, General Trust Fund 43,010.32 
Deposits in Sayings Banks . . 5,836.07 
Real Estate (Special Trust) . 63,569.37 

Notes Receivable (with collateral), 
Special Trush . . ... +: 1,500.00 
Cashin Banks . . a 49,511.89 
: $2,847,677.38 


WILLIAM ENDICOTT, President. 


FRANKLIN HAVEN. 

J. LEWIS STACKPOLE. 
AMOS W. STETSON. 
CHARLES L. YOUNG. 

T, JEFFERSON COOLIDGE. 


Suffolk, ss. 

The persons n: 
being a majority of 
ment, by them subscribed, to the 
(Signed) 


EDMUND DWIGHT. 
ALEXANDER COCHRANE. 
CHARLES F, CHOATE, 
GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH. 


LIABILITIES 
Trust Accounts . . .. - $2,799,693.25 
Tnicometee eis te ss 47,904.13 
Divyidendsiatemts «| ir +, 0 *s 80.00 
$2,847,677.38 


D. R. WHITNEY, Actuary. 


ROGER WOLCOTT. 

_ GEORGE DEXTER. 
CHARLES U. COTTING. 
ROBERT CODMAN. 
JAMES J. STORROW. 


Boston, May 4, 1899. 


din the foregoing return, Directors of the New England Trust Co., 
hs Band: Ey speateal att severally made oath to the truth of the state- 
est of their knowledge and belief. 
Before me, NATH’L HURD HENCHMAN, 


Justice of the Peace. 
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Pleasantries. 


A Sunday-school teacher, after having ex- 
plained to her class that only the patriarchs 
were allowed to have more than one wife, 
went on, ‘‘But, children, in these Christian 
times, how many wives may a man have?”’ 
Upon which a little girl eagerly put up her 
hand, and cried, ‘‘Please, ’m, two only is 
generally necessary to salvation.’’ 


On being asked to comment on the follow- 
ing passage, ‘‘This England never will and 
never shall lie at the proud foot of a con- 
queror!’’ a pupil teacher thus contemptuously 
replies: ‘*(1) This is zmpossible, because it 
implies that a conqueror has only one foot, 
whereas he has two; (2) This is absurd, 
because pride is located in the heart of man, 
not in his foot.’’ 


A sub-inspector was hearing a class of 
London Irish boys repeat Macaulay’s ‘‘ Hora- 
tius,’’ and inquired whether three soldiers 
would be likely nowadays to hold a bridge 
against a whole army. ‘‘Would three Eng- 
lishmen, for example?’’ hesaid. ‘‘No, sir!’ 
said the class. ‘‘Would three Scotchmen?’’ 
They again dissented. ‘‘Would three Irish- 
men?’’ ‘Please, sir,’’ shouted an excitable 
little fellow, ‘‘ove Irishman would do it!”’ 


Two sisters, while visiting in Ireland last 
summer, got into conversation one day with 
a tenant of their hostess. One of the girls, 
who is quite stout, had talked with this same 
tenant before; and this time she asked the 
old Irish woman if she would have known 
them for sisters. ‘‘Well,’’ was the answer, 
with a smile that would have put the blarney 
stone itself to blush, ‘‘ye look alike; but yer 
sister’s slender, while you, miss—well, you 
favor the quane.’’—Mew York Evening Sun. 


The ‘‘neighbor’’ who figures in this London 
Telegraph anecdote probably meant to say 
something kind. Patrick’s face was so 
homely that it had been ‘described as an 
‘*offence to the landscape,’’ and he was as 
poor as he was homely. 
met him, and said, ‘‘And how are ye, Pat?’’ 
‘*Mighty bad,’’ answered Pat. ‘‘It is sthar- 
vation that is stharin’ me in the face.’’ ‘‘Is 
that so?’’? said the sympathetic inquirer. 
“*Sure, and it can’t be very pleasant for 
ayther of ye.’’ 


A stranger entered a carriage, and requested 
the driver to point out places of interest in 
Boston. Passing along Tremont Street, he 
said, ‘‘Cabby, is this the Museum?’’ ‘‘No, 
sir, this is the M/wseum: the Museum is on 
the Back Bay.’’ Seeing a sign ‘‘The 
Myopia Club,’’ the stranger ventured to ask 
the meaning of it. Cabby became very im- 
pressive. ‘‘Myopia, sir, is of Greek origin, 
and signifies ‘near-sightedness.’’’ ‘‘Cabby,”’ 
said the humbled seeker after knowledge, 
‘‘you get inside, and let me drive. ’’—/Wewport 
News. 


There is a classic locality in Dublin 
known as Pill Lane. As a distinguished 
member of the Irish bar passed down the 
lane one day, the following conversation took 
place between a fishwoman and a man: 
‘“‘Faix, if ye had all the larnin’ that that 
gentleman has got under his hair, ye might 
consider yerself a wise man!’’ said the 
woman. ‘‘Oh, thin, I’d sooner have the 
money he has in his purse,’’ replied the man. 
‘*More fool you, thin!’’ said the woman. 


‘tSure, ’tis with their brains the likes of: 


him fills their pockets. ’’ 


The Westminster 


A NEW AND 
MAGNIFICENT HOTEL 


LOCATED ON BEAUTIFUL 


COPLEY SQUARE 


Near the business district, yet quiet and re- 
tired, no noise, no dust from street 
cars or railways 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Perfect in all its appointments, containing 
every desirable convenience. Built for 


COMFORT AND ELEGANCE 


The house is provided with best sanitary system of 
plumbing throughout. The perfect newiaay hot-water 
heating. Electric fan ventilating system. Plunger ele- 
vators, distilled ice-water circulating plant. Large and 
small dining-rooms; café a la carte and table d’héte; 
reception-rooms, parlors, and cosey nooks. 

EACH SUIT Contains a bath-room finished in enam- 
elled tile. Solid Imperial porcelain 

fixtures. Hot, cold, and ice-water faucets. Electric lights, 

electric heaters, fireplaces, and long-distance telephone. 

SUITES will be let in any number of rooms desired,— 
pa room and bath to seven or eight rooms and two 

aths. 


Apartments may be seen and engaged 
by applying to GEO. W. ARTHUR or 


One day a neighbor |}: 


A. A. POWELL at the Building. 


BOARD OF POLICE 


227 Pemberton Square, 
‘ Boston, May 1, 1899. 


Noricz TO OWNERS AN= 


Owners and keepers of do 
hereby notified that dog license: 
day of May, and that, unless they ar&% 
prosecutions may be made as proviu® 
Statutes. C 

Applications must be made and licenses Oo 
several Police Stations throughout the city. 


THOMAS RYAN, Clerk. 


TAXPAYERS 


TO 


Assessors’ Orrice, Ciry Hatt, 
Boston, May 1, 1899. 


Your attention is called to our circular (now being dis- 
tributed throughout the city) relative to making returns on 
property subject to taxation as early as possible before 
June 15 at 2 o’clock P.M. . 


Per order of the Board of Assessors. 
GEORGE A. COMINS, Secretary. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 
. - - PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


OYAL 


W ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


BAKING. 
PowDER 


New England Mutual - 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1808...+ +2000 +++ e0++ 202+ $28,109,073.59 
TIABLLLTIEG. - eeccteces cher eoremeyeetns 25,816,738.19 
' $2,292,335.40 _ 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANN L Casu distributions are paid upon all policies, 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and pug ep insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. - 
_ Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED _D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH 
I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 


Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4. 
culars address 


For cir- 
Samue C. Bennett, Dean. 


Dr. & Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoor.—New building this year; large, 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
non-resident. Further particudars—illustrated catalogue 


upon addressing : 
Joun MacDurrigz, Ph.D. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E, Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, Re 
Mise CAROLINE Ry CLARK, } Principals. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH = (46th Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships, 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


| = oer 


ARPETS 


aT MANU= JOHN H. Pray, 


FACTURERS’ CARPETS aND 
65 


PRICES. WASHINCTON 5ST 
OFP. BOYLSTON sT 


Sons & Co.,‘ 


UPHOLSTERY, 


Bi BOSTON. 


